spacious, and the Jocality the most healthy in England. 


-- gogue for their kind attention during his recent Stay in London. 


hopes they will think him their at the 


Professor Hart, R.A., 36, Fitzroy-square. 
HLL. Keeling. Esq., 2, Monument-yard. 


Sampson. Esq... 18, New: Broad-street. 
Phillips, Esq., 


fe. To amount of ‘Subscriptions already adv ertised 


moa Trust to God, and do what Pan 


TERMS | oF SUBSCRIPTION:—PREP | 


XIV. -No. 131. _FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 36171857. 
Ow the 10th inst.. eldest son of the late Moses Rus-| man | ‘Verandah Howe, of Wight. 


from an accident received on board her ship} 


“Colossus,” 


it ranks notamong our first-class charities, and 


Establishment the highest mtellectual advantages are com- 
bined with careful mora! training and very superior domestic 
arrangements, The premises (erected for school purposes) 4 are 


Communications be addressed to the Rev. Myer, 
| 


HE Riv: L ANDESHUT tetidlers ‘his 
| thanks to the Wardens and Members of the Great Syna- 


- He regrets that, not being acquainted with the names of ell the 
Members, he was unable personally to pay his ‘respects to all, and. 


election for Second Reader. 


Bristol, 24th of Sivan, 5617. 


GREAT sy NAGOGUE. 


‘conseqnenice. of a severe cold the Rev. Mr. SCHREIR 
received permission from the authorities to officiate again on 
F iday evening and Sabbath morning next. He has ‘aio read 


“NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


rRs. ‘BERNSTEI N, ‘Honiton Lace begs to 
her friends and. the public generally she has re- 
"moved from 22, Jewry-street, to 85, Blackman-street, where she 
intends carrying on her business as usual, with a and 


SALOMONS TESTIMONIAL. 


Lionel Do Rothischild, M. P. ‘New-court. St Swithin’s 
Sir Moses Montéhore, Batt:. Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane.. 

Henry Faudel, Esq., 38, Newgate-street. 


‘George Jessell, Esq., 5, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’ s-inn. 
| 39, Alderman, Newgate- street. 
Reuben Salomons, Esq., 32, Old-change. 


B.Van Oven, Esq., M. D.,"22, Manchester-square. 
Professor Waley, 69, Chancery- lane. 


BU BSCRIP TIONS. 


Mrs. Joseph Salomons. 6 5 0 


SAMPSON SAMUEL, Hon. fee. be 


— 


Gov BRNESS REQUIRED. 


“LADY. THOROUGHLY COMPETENT to instruct 
three little Girls, the eldest of whom | is ten om. of age, 


Address Mr. 5. Mosely, Hull. 


Wanted, 


A’, active LAD for a light busincas. He must good 
penman. 


| to Mr. 5. Solomon, 37 ‘Duke-street, Agate 


JULIUS SINGER, 


Tailor and Manufacturer of Fashionable Clothing, 


: 4, WATLING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


\ROWSERS of choice pattern and superb quality made to mea- 
sure, 18s. 6d. Two ditto, 353. Three 
Pairs ditto ditto, 48s. ME 


Zeomomiey House Painter and | 


\NSEJ, STREET, ALDGATE. 


cup of surtow filled with additional grief andl bitterness. 


: through great struggles; yet they are firmly resolved to extend 
- | the sphere of usefulness of the Charity, to increase the comfort, | 
and, 1f possible, to augment the number of the inmates. They 


| promote the above laudable objects ; | 

that the liberal support of a community ever ready to aid in aj 

good cause may enable them to carry out the intended i 

‘ments, so that the Asylum for Widows may be placed in a. 

tion worthy of its great and noble purpose, and that it may be 

said, ‘beginning was small, but its end was great." 

& Supper to inaugurate the new Asylum will take place at the 

White Hart Tavern, Bishopsgate-sireet, on Tnésday evenin 

} August 4,1857 The President and.Committee therefore ¢ 


M. B. Benham, Esq., President, 13, Finsbury- 
Brandon, Esq., Vice-President, Houndsditeh ; 


Houndsditeh ; and at the ‘Chronicle | 


the gaze of many friends, and therefore: to devote increased at-| 
Mad tention to the duties of the Toilet. 


~\are more than usually. essential for preserving the Hair in its} 
- | decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent 


|by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known ceed ot | 
these articles, give them a celebrity unparalicled, 


me jis a delig tfull fragrant and transparent preparation for the | 
Hair, and and ‘Beautifier beyond all precedent. 


for the Skin ad Complexion, is. unequalled for its rere 2 and. 
| inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, 


to > every Todet. 


To House Agents, and Others. 
C.. YOUNG, 


{| when its noble purpose and the benefits it confers on the inmates}. 
are properly considered, one o1 the most essential establishments aoa 
of charity and benevolence in the Jewish community. | 


| would, fact, 
not foran institution like the “ Widows’ Home,” which affords 


admirably soit that it wal lie in- a trans- 
cendant lustre. 


Ba imatcs for amall or large of 


WIDOWS’ HOME ASYLUM. 


MONG the many charitable institudons which our country 
r\ can be justly. proud -of, there are few (if fay) 
wt excel in. the benevolence of their object that of 
Unpretending in its outward ‘appearance, 
oug 


h, for 
want of a more numerous and liberal patronage, it is not included | 


among our first-rate institutions, it ney is, especially 


Nothing can indeed be a greater act of philanthropy than to 


‘succcour the helpless aged widow, who, bewailing the | 4, 
loss of her husband, would also have to. 


the last days of her life with pov 


aud | distresa~— 
be without food and 


elter, ik it were 


them both, and which has cheered many a 


the words ot Job— 


caused the widow’ 3 heart to sing 


| Nothing could be more repugnant to the Jewish fecling of re- |. 
ee ligion and morality, and more disereditable to the character of} 
| | the Jewish cemmunity, if the widows of Israel should be com- 
pelled to apply as thcir last resource to a Union Workhouse, and | 


if successful enough io gain admittance would only have their | | 
After many adverse circumstances, the Cormmittee had to pass: 


have therefore engaged more spacious premises, calculated to 


and they hope and trust 


| appeal for. support ; fuily relying upon the philanthropy of their | 


| brethren and sisters that the response’ will-enable the executive | 
~ | not.only to maintain but to increase the benefits of the Institu- | 
tion, in accordance with the ‘Scriptural injunction * to cause the. 


widow to Feyoice with us.’’: 
Donations will be thankfully received wath duly announced w 


enry B. lsaacs, | 


THR LONDON SEASON. 


| To be let without attendance. Apply to M. 4, 


induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under 


ROWLAND'S PERSONAL REQUISITES | 


The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, tieir general use 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR. 


In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it s0 
-ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


| the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
its capability of soothing irritation, and removing Cutaneous de- | 1 


/ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICB, 


for preserving ‘and beautifying the Teeth, imparting to a 


pearl-like whiteness, atr engthening the Guns, and for rendering | __ 
the Breath sweet and pure. : 


Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hation-Garden, | 
Londos, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Abraham 


ison these ogeasions that | 


and | As descsined in the C res 
| blooming, and the Teeth in their peari-like lustre. | 


| who is DEAD a widow whose 


Subscriptions, to enable her to return and to reise 
amall fund wherewuh she might get a living, will be received tree 


of 


has accomen: ndation for fas 


FLESREW FAMILIES may be ith 
able apartments, consisting ot drawing and 


}with five or more bed rooms, with and 


HOTEL, AND EMIGRANTS HOME. 
age already received, and 


‘Home 60, Duke-street, 
| Charges strictly moderate. 


‘Sarl, Broker, wishes to the 
that he is licensed to engage 


fer our him. 


“London Agen, Mr. A. Gerstmann, 21, Camomile-sireet, 


opsgat 


‘The next steamer for ‘New York will te the bs City of | 
| more,” sailing on the i?th June ; 
ington 


on the Ist of July; Third class fare, £8 Bs. 
The Sarah Dixon,’’ 


the “ White Sear’ on the 20th ; and the oun Lian” on the 


25th. 


_gagiog rooms for the above can be accommodated with 
‘every conventence for cooking, &c., on moderate terms, at Me. 


Isaac ‘68, street, Oxford street. 


| Boarding House; 
“aaford-street Glasgéw. 


» business from Mrs. Lisenheim, trusts, by attention 
to the comforts and. requirements of her friends, to merit 


| YARIS Private: Hotel for 
dituation and moderate charges: Mrs. ROSE, 


St. Honor, Previous notive 


BRIGHTON. 
“Fu URNISHED APARTMENTS 


THE CASE or MRS. ‘SCHLANK, 


she is now compelled to return to her country to pine her info 
away 


Mrs. Rintel, 17a, Ba 
the “ Jewish Chronicle.” 7, Bevis-marks. 


— Amount previously advertised gu 3 6 


Per Mr, M.. H. Bressiau—-H. 8. 5s. ; Mrs, H.- Ansell, 
Priend, Is. 6d. Pex Mes. Rintel—Sampel Hy 
Henry Moses, esq., Finsbury-circus, 19s. 61 ; 

Per Jewish 


sronicle—~ Nathaniel esq., Moa. 


10s.; Mes. ‘Natal Loy, dine 
10. j 8. 


WHEN’ You YOR 


GLRNFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


THAT YOU ff, 
As inferior Kinds are often 


INEST PRAMES, with Pebbics, ts. 64.; Disco, Best 
a 


over the 


State 


LIVE RPOOL PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL Jawistt | 


begs to infomn his frends, and 
public geverally, that hu houses 
 chhnee and Reitroad Stations, 112, | 


STERN his sincere thanks for the 


by auy steamers 
ing ships satling from the port of Liverpool for Amerita ged Aus. 


to follow, the “ Cuy of 
for Melbourne, will sail on the Sth June 


ne in the: Jewish. Cheomicte.”* 


io made in behalf. of Mrs. 
TA. husband has deserted his faith and bis wife end child, and 


| 
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Poke 


‘yond certath 


tardy justice done to them by the Egyptians, when in 


| wages, 


covered them, they went down into the like a 
stone.” 


 Gnared to war and with courage sharpened by the! 
the halfarnied™ and untrained youth. led by Joshua.. 
heard the dread voice of the Eternal; 


suppiied from Heaven; for their sake water had 
flowed from the flinty rock : 


had failed to eradicate from their minds the fatal ele- 
ments of corruption, originally implanted there by 


np obedience. and to render it impossible that the y should 
es any longer be deemed worthy of the final destination 


ae ready they trod on the confines of that land of promise, 


their inheritance. 
| 


. Jeisure and opportunity for the. performance ‘of. those 


- duties which, were to préve them the representatives of | based on the sure foundation of right; the world was | 
Yevelation. 


_THE JEWISE SH CHRONIC. 


/ 


AND UBS GAVER. 


19, 1857 


£ 
; 
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determined pirversencss. The Israelites had seen 
sufficient direct interpositions of Providence in haman 
affairs to satisfy the most doubtful. They had seen the 


the hurry of departure from slavery their greédy. task-' 
masters gave them in precious things a long atrear 9 
‘They had seen the pride and panoply of the 
most potent kingdom on earth vanish like a mist of the’ 
morning before the breath of his nostrils; ‘* the depths 


‘They had seen the warlike bands o Amalek, 


hope of pluncer, fail like grass under the sickle before 


did his Word ever fail ? 


q eBause, de- 


might Veppent Had he not 


prefailed ; the of the ten sp Tike a 
diitagion; the spirit of the tvo excited Ho Rindred 
ardour. ‘Lhe whole congré@ration witht 
‘terror as with madness. Their senses must have been 
paralysed, or they never would have gone to such ex- 
tremities. Their gratitude for Divine mercy could 
never have Been sincere, or they would not $0 have 
ignored its very existence. Listen to their fnsane mur- 
murings. ‘“ Would God that we had died in the land 
6f Rgypt: would God that we had died in this desert. 
And wherefore has the Eternal brought us to this land} 
to fall by the sword, that our wives and little ones 
should be a prey; were H not better for us to return 
to Egypt? "And they began consulting the propriety | 
of appointing a leader to conduct them back. to Egypt, | 
and they threatened with death Joshua and Caleb who, 


ey liad seen the wondrous display at Sinai; they had 


food had blindness ‘so. monstrous ? ‘Ta. 


»true. to their God, endeavoured to stay them. Was’ 
human perversity so wilful? “Was ever human: 
a moment, because a 
‘nameless terror had seized them, they would have 


they. had witnessed the 
-condign punishment of Aaron’ s froward sons, and more 


appetites in the burial of those who lusted. But all 


They were now to set the seal on. their dis- 


slavery. 


to which all past mercies and miracles had tended. Al: 


whieh from the days of. Abraham had been designed as 


| frustrated the design for the eternal regeneration of man... 
 -reeently they had beheld the diretul effects of unrestrained 


destroyed the work of four centuries, they would have 


Already in the days” of Abraham the Almighty had 
‘declared bis high purpose in the selection of the patri- | 
arch. He had determined in precise words the voca-| 
tion of Judaism; he had announced the means for 
mankind’s becoming blessed through the seed of his. 
faithful servant. Since that time. the whole history of 
‘the descendants of Abraham had ‘been one leng prepa-_} 
ration, Their descent into Egypt, as. we have shown, 
was necessary to their development. - Their abode in 
the desert was necessary for their instruction in the great. 


tion’of Divine favour and the termination of their pil- 


eyes of their fellow-creatures, and they would have both 


To this goal all their previous cateer , 
~ had: tanght them to look forward alike as the culmina- 
| libe rtv. 
Arrived there, they would assume that place | 
~ among nations which would give them respect in the 


principles of religion and virtue, and for giving them 
time to become accustomed to their newly-acquired 
| Their entrance into Canaan was no less neces- | 
sary for the accomplishment of Divine ends. Thereby, 

vengeance was to be taken on idolators who had shamed 
the face of nature by their atrocities ; pee was to be 


There they would by practice be enabled | 
to show their appreciation of their mission, therein the 


- discharge of the functions. commanded by religion’ and 
"morality, they were to reap a rich earthly reward in 
prosperity and health, and to deserve the richer hea- 


vénly recompense of eternal salvation. One. might 


suppose that the memory of what they had expe rienced, 
~ and the hope of what could do to deserve. stich 


Benefits, had been sufficient to stimulate them to all 
might be desired. 


Let us see what they did. 


‘| terror-stricken cowards were not, with ue sanction, 


afforded to mankind that no power is safe which is not 


to be tanght: that immunity, how long so ever. enjoy ed 
and abused, is no gecurity for ‘crime ; Tsrael was. to as- 
syme a place among nations, and was thus to claim a 
share i in the great operant of the eart h; which through 
her was to be regenerated. All this was in. imminent: 
jdanger. of being prevented. Pree. will, though mighty, 
and, - here. shown, hitherto. uncontrolled, was. not. to 
\ be permitted to perpetrate a deed which would render 
petmanent. the reign of idolatry and ignorance. The 


~Comman ded. by Goa, Moses sent twelve men, heads: 


ef their respective tribes, to sear: h the land of Canaan, 
and to report theyeon to the people. The intention pro-: 
--bably was to enable the spies to judge by ins spection of. 
the fertility and beauty of the country whi ich they were 
to possess; and to enable the people to réceive an 
Inipression from. brethren in whom they chad confidente. 
-. Mitherto they had heard of the land only from God, 

and he who knew their innermost hearts, read doubtless | Israel.” 
. the lingering feeling that existed there in favour of learn- 
something from men who had seen. what they 
 desenbed.” 
i did he desire them to rush into what. they considered at. 
"mystery, and might therefore: regard as. suspicious. 


He had no wish to coerce them stil) less 


Having no design to deceive. them, the Almighty, in-the 


true spirit of that lofty morality. which he had ‘taught 
them, gave them the choice into their own. hands, and 
instead of compelling them consented to abide by their 


decision. And.so the men went. 


They. passed through. 


the south of Palestine ; ; they tray ersed its fertile valleys 
and saw them teeming with abundance, to which even 

the abundande of Egypt was as nothing ; 

mountains, not bleak and sterile blots on: the landscape, 

but crowned with the vine and the cedar, and literally 

| —_—_ down with honey from myriads of wild bees | 

They Saw’ also: strong 

“walled up heaven,” giants compared with | 

whong they: as grasshoppers. | 

jn» the. repetition, nor does the moral of jt depend ‘so 


they saw. its 


hat’ nested in their. fisstires, 


A tale never loses | 


much on the matter as on the manner of} its telling. At 


. the end of forty days these seachers return d. ‘Allt the 


twelve agteed in ‘the account which. they gave of the 


beauty and luxury of the places they had visited ; only 
_ two fonnded their other conelnsions on the analogy of | 
thel ‘past. 


The ten others told all the sy had. saw, and | 
added the impression it had made on them, They | 


- spoke a8 wen might have spoken sent without the war- 
rant. of Heaven, er as. men who had never been the | 
objects of any declared special Providence. 


They for. 
got t the defeat of the Amalekites, they forgot the express 


God that he would drive before them the 


inhabitants of Canaan; they were sufficiently willing | 


to enjoy the fertility af the Jand, but not riently | 
brave to dare the apparent danger of gaining it. ° Wit! b 
the true pusillanimity of cowards they magnified aiffi- 
culties fear Nid already Yent fictitious great- 


ness’ dothua and Caleb aldne epoke with the 


at 


Had not 


whieh ‘confidence ‘in the Eternal inspited. 
them were giants and walled cities ?. 


ia plunge into a system antagonistic to the eternal laws 

nature, inflicting Not: only their guilty: selves, 
bat on innocent unbarn generations for ever the wWron 7s: 
of slavery. spite’ of. themselves mercy should 
rate—only they shouldd not receive: it. “And so, even 
-as the’ infuriate mob would have hurled death on the|' 
-two spiés who were faithful to God, ‘the story’ of the 
) Eternal appeared in the tabernacle to.all the children of 
A panic seized the guilty herd; the ready | 
stones hung in their paralysed hands. Their eries of 
revenge sank into net fig murmury, and ended | in the 
gaping silence of dread. 


And the Eternal. unto “How fous ‘will 
| this. people provoke me, and how. long will they not 
believe in me, nothwithstanding all the signs which I 
have: done in their midst? I will-smite them with 
pestilence, and dispossess them, and of thée I will make 
‘a nation greater and mightier than they. "Fearful 
sentence'on guilt ; 
vant that-his seed should replace the appointed children | 
of the older patriarchs, But the meek Moses knew. 
| nothing’selfish ; in his heart the love of duty reigned 
‘paramount; none stood before his flock in the deep | 
affection of his nature. 
bility of the people, but he deprecated the sternness of 
justice, and supplicated for mercy. Now stood him in. 
| good stead the awful vision which passed before’ him | 
|when was placed on tle rock. 
ithe incensed | Deity the attributes ‘of long suffering 
ve untiring goodness which. God had himself pro- | 
claimed as his peculiar right. He spoke to the Eternal 


for the sins of their parents, | ; 
te be only a declaration of what we know too wellto be __ 


guilty. 


bright. “prospect for’ the faithful ser- | 


“He acknowledged the culpa- 


He recalled to | 


le” exclaimed of declara | 
Sinai, thas the imiquity of parents Is to be. 
isfte@’on children to the third and fourth generations, 
Ayre the Eternal said, I have forgiven Recording to 
thy woe.” Let 1s not- mistake either thé intention of 
the prayer for pardon, or the pardon itself. It must 
not be supposed that the terms of the commandment — 


which tells of the visiting of iniquity on the innocent 


are to be“taken in their literality. It would not be 


‘ebtsstent with mortal justice, still less with Divine 


merey, that children should receive direct punishment 
The commandment seen g 


‘the force of example. | Man is imitative ; what children 
see before them in the home. wherein they are trained, 

that they will do. ‘Thus it is that evil seeds produce 
‘evil frnits. Tniquity, as here understood, is the result 
of a failing or weakness of human nature, and just ay 
certain phvsical organisations descend from parent to. 
child, just..as certain diseases are hereditary, so weak. 


generation to generation through the mere force of — 
example. 
their character in want of confidence and rebellion - 
oftentimes repeated. What could be expected of their 


of God did not believe ? Distrust would be perpetuated, 
and future generations would fall away from God, till 


altozether’ ‘lost. 
desired to ouard. 
don of the iniquity, it was less for the act than for its - 


copv their deeds.. And when the Eternal vouchsafed 
to forgive, it was precisely. the effects, and not the of. . 
fenders that he pardoned. 
to thy word;” that is, By my omnipotent. influence .: 


without. interfering with their free will, that the perni- 
cious example now before them. shall produee no results; 
T will so ordain that these children shall lose nothing of 


fection had never been before them, | | 
don for the innocent wos by no means extended | to the 


‘tion,. and: of leaving the inheritance of promised 


lious were to suffer as they deserved, and as_ they: 
themselves had spoken. 


numbered should have fallen in death; and the children 
whom they. had feared might fall a prey to the Canaan- | 
ites were to go up and “suecessfully inherit the land — 
which they had not dared to invade. 
disobedience ; 


which had led .them “with a high hand” from Egypt, 


“We will do, we will hear,” at Sinai, - 


their memory was.to fade from the minds of their chil- 
dren as. something too. vile for coutemplation. 


worth by wiser exécution of wise precepts, were no more — 
for these condemned.’ Between parents and children a 
wide gulph yawned, and.ever as its banks opened: 


more and more widely, the ties of blood grew weaker, 


till'at last they snapped altogether. | And. the future 
was. enti: ely lost... For: them no more that happy 
ignorance which knows not when to anticipate death ; 


‘no more: that elasticity. of life which. 


dares to spring forward. Their days were. numbered; — 
for them fate had sicthing in store but the monotony of 

wearving decay. Hope, which weaves its bright veil 
for all, was dead to them. The howling desert was to . 


he their tomb, and even their children were to. 
forget them. : | 


have rendered the guilty Israelites desper ate? Better far 


any lot than that maddening sameness which knew no — 
change, that isolation and solitude amidst their kindred — 


lnot of the sin which was tv suffer, but of the effect of| 
pronounced sentence on ‘mankind. The world, he | 
‘urged, ever so prone to find oceasion against what it 
“could not understand, would attribute inabili ity to God, | 
| whose majesty would thereby be lessened j in the eyes of 
nan, 
the destruction, and they would be regarded as martyrs 
who otherwise were oniy criminals. And al: hough the 
| Almighty needs not to justify. his ways to man, he 
recognised the force of Moses’ prayer. Men might say 
| that In the case of Israel the privileges of volition had 
‘been violated; for that anation had been forced against 
its will from B ugypt, and had been dragged into a desert 


God had been direct and declared, and because how 
j much soever men might be supposed under ordinary 
circumstances to act under the influence of Providence, 


might of Bevpt, her chariots, her. horsemen, ler king, and here at least there could be no doubt that they had so 
her people all succumbed before the word ofthe Lorddacted. 


Lowidetot the Eternal se direct that Witte thing] 


Forgive, chee, the iniqtity of this peo- 


ld fain. atone their error. 


to be put to death. And there would séem the more | 
planribility in the assertion, because the interference of 


tha: left them. alone on earth. 
‘Now they -would fain 
; dare any danger to annul their dread sentence. But it 
was too late, as is ever the repentance that comes after 
detection. 
‘Their cause had lost the © 
approvel of Heaven, it had not even the support of their 

own consciences; it was a bad, and therefore a Josing 
eause. The high moral courage derived from conscious — 
rectitude was not there to support their undisciplined 
‘tanks against the trained troops opposed to them, And | 
so, they who had refused to advance because of their — 
want. of trust, now rushed forward fn consequence ©} 
it. Before they had dreaded the enemy; now were 

afraid of themselves and their fate. The result was not 
doubtful. With the awful sentence of their offende 

God still ringing in their ears, they hurried ‘to their 
fate, and thus becameé the first fulfilment ofthe denounced 
doom. In the strength of. their manhood they willed 
‘to act, and Heaven, ever mindful of man’s. right 
bver his conduct, ‘did not interfete to-stay them. 


nesses of character as developed i in daily life pass from ——— 


‘The Israelites had shown the weakness of 
children, if they who had seen the miracles and mercies 


at length the very first object of revelation would be ae 
Avainst such a contingency Moses 
When therefore he prayed for par- ee 


effects, less for the actors than for those who might : 


have forgiven according 


will so rule the minds of the children of this people, os a 


| their faith by imitating the acts of their parents, but i 
they shall be in all matters of bevief as though thisde- 
‘But this pare 


It had the effect of saving Israel from destruc. 
\land to the descendants of the patriarehs, but the rebel- 
Their carcases were to: fail — 


in the desert in which they were now destined to wan- : 
der, till all the proud arfay of men that had just been 


Sad result: of 
sad termination to the triumphant career 


which had heard their. song of glorification at the Red 
Sea, which had witnessed “the spontaneous submission, 
And still more 
‘sad, because parents were thereby: taught to know that — 


‘The 
joyous longing of fathers, that sons may prove their — 


Now therefore they | 


Persistance now was as much disobedience 
‘People would reflect not on the crime but on | as resistance had been before. 
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 ppoken. 


and they are right, because in -the ‘struggle they are 
developing the inculties which distinguish them from 


able for the general welfare. 
_ plan and: performance, invention and perfection, are 


are based on theeternal principles ofreligion, wlien they 
are designed to evince man's dependence on a supreme | 
- God not to manifest his independence of Heaven. | 
Temporary success, partial benelit may arise from exer- 
_ tions which are selfish and biassed, but the end will show 
evanescent and unreal are such unholy victories. 
- “Trust in the Lord, and do what is right,” is a sage 
: ‘advice, for it contains the whole secret of happiness. 
~~ Jt inculcates love of virtue and justice, and it points out 
the necessity for. belief in Divine aid; 
prompts to honourable deeds, the latter. makes them 


this teaches them to light their by. the 
beams of religion. 


all social tatters by sidé with the Christians ? 
Are they not quite as exemplary in all the social rela-| 
tions—as fathers, as kind and faithful. husbands, 
just considerate masters ?, And what is there in 
the religion of the Jew that should shut him out from a’ 
full equality with his Christian neighbour? He believes 
~- jn God as an ever-present witness of human conduct, 


-- modified by the prevailing notions of the people among 
whom he dwells, and will rise and: fall as the moral: 
atmosphere. purifies or becomes corrupt. 
influence of the’ Jew must. necessarily be small in the | 
“House of ‘Commons, and need not awaken a ‘single 
; pulsation of alarm in the most vigilant religious. detec 

ii tives, who see. danger to the church in every step that 
is taken in religious liberty and progress, 
also urge the envancipation of the Jew from. a. just 
“regard to ourselves. We profess to walk by. the highest 
«rule, to see by the clearest light, and proclaim the 
~ religion of our adoption above.al iL others the religion of 
Jove.: ‘We 
” Christian fold, and feed upon Christian. pasture. 
; “have this object at heart we shall best accomplish it by 
raising the Jew as a man and a citizen, by loosening by 
Kindness the bonds of his. prejudices, and. placing him | 
ina social position most favourable to: take th 
sary step towards th e highest truth. Free Press. 
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to penetrate the. once promjeed, but now 
farbidden land, and on its border the. perished violently. 


Theinhabitants whom they regarded as giants erushed| 


them. like grasshoppers, and thus from their own lips 
came their even as Eternal had 


Truly said the “Tf the Lord build nov the! 
house, vainly the builders of it labour.” There is nv 
“prosperity Without God; there is no success without 
the Lord. Men strive ‘ attain skill and experience, 


inferior animals. Men plan and perform, invent and 


perfect, and again they are right, because the intelli-| 


nce with which they are gifted j is thereby made avail- 
But skill and experience, 


only productive of permanent and universal good when 


the former 


pious; that directs men in their course on earth, and 


‘THE JEW. BIL. 
what we may safe] ask, are the Tacks of. the 
case as. to the worthiness of the Jews to be admitted. 


one 


while his ideas of right and wrong will inevitably be 


The religrous 


would 


are desirous: that the Jew should enter the 


2 neces--: 


OF FARRINGDON WIT HIN. 


i scendants of patriarchs. 


If we), 


THE CONVERSIONISTS. 


Premium to Hypocaisy.—At a menting 
lately held at Willis’ Rooms, it came out that the land 
bought by the conv ersionists in the Holy Land was to 


}be tilled and managed exciusively by deserters from 


their ancestral faith, and that portions of Jand are to be 
ilfotted ta them “on approving themselves worthy.” 
Five handred pounds will have to be raised annually 
by subscription for the support of the speculation. 
This amount of course will have to come from the 
pockets of those who believe in the delusion. What 
premium to hypocrisy! — 


While on this subject we may as s well rileodites to 


the notice of our readers ee Tittle bit of we 
Just exploded: 


Hoax THE Convrrsionists.—The con- 
versionists have just now experienéed one of the conse- 
quences caused by the confusion of ideas which they 
created in prefixing the epithet Jewish to their pro- 


belief that these: seducers trom the faith of Israel were 
actually engage? in some work beneficial to the de- | 
The conversion organ, in 


| its usual sanctimonions mariner, announced some time 
| ago that a society had been formed in Germany for the. 


colonisation of Palestine by Jews. Of course we were 
‘not deceived. by this announcement; we knew 
the very fact of its .being reproduced i in the “ Jewish 
Intelligence, 
J udaism ; for these conversionists have 
nary knack of perverting the meanings of words, and 


_| substituting, by some curious process, by a species of. 
mental jueglery, the signification given to a word for | 


it? opposite. Thns, for instance, when they: ge 
money for the benefit of the Jews; it is not, 
would expect from the plain meaning of the se stitence, 


number of individuals rejoicing severally i in the titles. of 
secretaries, clerks, | superintendents, colporteurs, mis- 
| Sionaries, &c., not one of whom isa Jew. 
fact of an individual being a Jew would make him in- 
eligible for the benefits of this *‘ Jewish” society. 


the lost sheep of Israel, they do not allude, as common 
sense would suggest, to the persecutions which Jews in 
many countries have still to endure, or to the exactions. 
to which they are still. subject. 
lisa species of misery not on'y totally unknown to Jews 
themselves, but. which: 
source of their’ happiness, and which misery che society 
actually creates by sowing dissensions in family circles, 
by arraying the husband against the wife, and the wife. 
against the husband, the father against his son, cand the 
son against his father, by: oe hy pocrisy and | 
blasphemy. 

Well then, when we of this. German: Jewish | 
colonisation. society we Were not. deceived in its object ; | 
but we were surprised that the mania for such abort ve 


ful and intelligent Germany. But now the prob em. 1s 
solved.. The “ Jewish Intelligence,” ” not suspecting that | 
‘its jugglery in words had. be en ‘sucessfully ‘imitated on 


| the Continent, took the terms used in’ ‘Germany as every. 


rational being would do, in their’ plain, un \sophistic ated. 
sense. 


‘Reins tavern, Newgate-street, for the choice of a fit and | 


able person to. be ‘alderman of the above ward, in the 
room of the Worshipful Mr. Edward Eagleton, re- 


signed—the Right Honourable the Lord May or in the 


After the had fone through, and | 
The Right Hon. the Chairma made a few 


: introductory remarks, 


Mr. W. Leaf, of: the. Old change, in a neat 
proposed Mr. B. S-Philli ips, citizen and spectacle-maker, 


for the. vacant office, which having been seconded by 
Ch; aries Hutton, and no other candidate proposed, | 


that gentleman was clected unanimously. 
| Speeches testifying the valuable services that had | 


been. rendercd by the resigned alderman having been | 


made, and a vote of thanks to the chairman accorded, 
the w: ardmote. dissolved. 
(For. want of space we ‘have. abridged the account. 


modestly informs us that by “the people of. God,” 


.whom the enthusiasti¢ Germans wished to “ gather | 


| gether. in Palestine,” was meant. “ the: spiritual seed of | 
Abraham.” Meanwhile, however, the same amended} 
| intelligence. informs us, “the spiritual seed of Abraham” 

i has founde da colony ‘ 
berg,” which for the ser ves as its Pale estine, 


HOW HATRED. 1S EXCITE D AG AINST JEWS 
BY MISSION ARIE S.. 


VE MALE luissionary relates, in a of | 
the “‘ Home and Foreign Missionary Record of the! 
‘Scotch Church,” the case: of a little Jowish boy indoc- | 
trinated with Christianity. She says— 

© 4 few days since, whilst reading the fifteenth soli 


‘ter of Mark, he was deeply affected, and entreated me. 
to read to him about Christ’s crucifixion, for 


In our next, however, we shall give a full Sepers of the always felt so sorrowful when he thought of the crusty 


Year 12 years afterthe dedication of the Temple. 


; lnteresting proveedings.] 


It .was: finished in the year 1005; that in-the following 


AND 
writer in the ** Masonic Mirror” says:—On_ referring 
to the Bible I find that the. Temple of Jerusalem w was | 
begun by King Solomon in the year B.c. 1012; that 


year it was dedicated, 1004; , and that, the Queen of 
Sheba went to Jerusalem to see King Solomon in the 


shall be glad to be informed on-what autho-| 
ty. statement, was made, at the ginstallation of the 

vigh Hon. Bro, the Ear' of. Carnarvon, at the W est-/ 
thinster-and Keysténé Lodge on the 20th May—viz. 


| of the Jews.” 


Persons with common: sense unperv 


| anxious for.the enlightenment. of her charge would have | 
explained to him that the punishment of crucifixion was. 
anti-Jewish, and was introduced by the Komans, the | 
then masters of Judea; that the rough usages to which | 
Jesus had to submit. previous to the crucifixion were 
quite foreign to the Jewish penal code, which was re~ 
markably mild: - and that although the -highest Jewish 
tribunal ‘found Jests ewilty, yet had it not the. power of | 
carrying out its. verdict, but.had to depend for that’ 
npon, the Roman governor... A charitable Christian’ 
micht have added | that, as Jesus-was by birth, country, 


sent, had vet a tr! ial 


that Sheba was prebent at the of and: religion 2 Sew, he was subjeet to the Jewish. law 


Temple of Jerus alem—ie founced. 


and, although inno: 


ceedings, and thereby misleading numbers into the| 


that, by 


the term Jew meant apostate from|— 
extraordi- 


ou 


for the relief of Jewish poor, but for the support of a! 


Indeed, the | 
When they, at public meetings, deplore the sad state of | 


‘the Jews, and shed tears at the melancholy condition of} 


“No: what they mean é 


these. really pronounce the | 


and godless schemes should have spread also in thonght- | 


But now an amended. paragraph on the same | 


matter, ina late number of the conversion organ 
“A WARDMOTE was holden on Monday last at | 


‘In-a remote. art of W urteme | 


as was ac 


ng the evidence given, pronounced 


served sentence of death ; that the Jews as a 


other of the martyrs of the reformation, were mast 
cruelly ahd 3 ignominiously put to death : and that to 
mals the Jews with ernelty because, some eighteen 
centuries ago, a Jewish court of justice condemned 

{innocent man whom they would not believe to be a 


murder and robbery because, 


‘and seized their property. 
kind followed.” @ur zealous missionary only exulted 
ful energies might render one day to the eh 
It is scarcely necessary tosay that we ar; 
from a Christian point of view; and that as 


urch. 
ued the case 


ease of Jesus was tried could, on Jewish grounds, have 


Sader any mental delusion. 


THE DANU BIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


| efforts i in order to induce the powers who were parties 


of Jew ‘ish emancipation in the principalities, 


‘ing of the most influential Jews of Bukarest. 


‘terms, Petitions were also’ presented to the Turkish, 


English, French, Sardinian, Austrian, Prussian, and 


purpose of reorganising the government. 
the petition presented to the English commissioner 


land, 


“England, ‘whith Tiberal: 
be everywher e to ‘defend: to the utr 


weight of ber influence, 


pire. 


‘of creed. 
bevefit to your excellency, 
the ‘benefits of such a measure ; “Tar 


“every right. accorded to the Jew, he obtains thereby. 
‘another means: for being useful to country 
baw it,’ 


pear an | for the parish of St. 
| represented for very maany years. 


Swithin, which he has 
It must be gratify- 


ling to him to. know that. although almost every other 


parish: waa contested, his constituents were so perfeetly 
_ | satisfied with his untiring 2 zeal 
duties during the past and former. years, that 


vestry meeting passed hima hearty vote of thanks. 


Wie = one e are informed by a correspondent 


‘that the oldest congregation in the U nited States is that 
jof the Portuguese at New York, which dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and that Jews dis- 
charge Most important offices. The 


the custom-house, a commander and captain of 
navy, are Jews. 


| be ‘The reform movement, he further writes, dées not stem 
Sonomon’s would have expected that the amiable missionary so | to gain ground in America. The sy@agoguea Ahe 


reformers are . badly attended, and. refor m bas brought 


with it. diseussien and di-sensions, When once ¢ 
commenced to change there is end to the ten- 


dency for innovation. 


Faster for the prince and ail the mst iriaential ihe 
Litants to pay avisit.to the, The pria- 

cipal Jews do the same. 
the prelate, whi retirns ift by laipressing a the 
foreheads of the vis -vear, we fm 


dial. Sack is the spirit of matoal toleraaer. 


‘corded to every other accused ; ad d thét if the tribunal | 
was mistaken in its’ verdict, it Wak’ no more than 


‘an 


moO more partici pated in the ertelty than. aid the 
English as a nation when 4 Cranmer, a Ridley, Or aty 


god, would be worse than taxing the English with 


forsooth, some fifteen — 
jeenturies ago their Saxon ancestors destroyed the — 
{ancient Britons whom they’ were called in to protect, 
But no explanation of the 


in the anticipation of the setvices which these youth- — 


| not conceive how the Jewish before 


found any other verdict than that recorded, supposing» 6 
that the court considered the. accused not to 


Tar Jewish inhabitants make ereat and praiseworthy 


to the late. peace with Russia to pronounce in’ favour 
-tlon, written ip Roumain, ‘Hebrew, French and 
was presented to the caimacam by a deputation, consist. _ 2g 
received ‘most courteously by that hi ah functionary, 
who: expressed himself in hopeful and most sympathetic 


| Russian commissioners now inthe principalities. for 
We 


TO his ‘excellency: Sir Henry Bulwer,’ 
of. her the Queen: of Great Britain and 


form her pride and glory, and whose Mission seemsto 
cannot fail to. putin the: balance io our behalf the great 
This religious: liberty, which 

jin the West has raised and strengthened the nations, eee 
‘England now also promulgates in the East; she has 
coptributed towards its triumph in .the Ottoman em- 

No doubt she will be anxious: to comp! lete her 

| work by endeavouring to extend the same fights” to all 
the inhabitants of the principalities without: distinotion 
We shall he pleased to be indebted for shig 
The country itself would 

it: wonld 
soon perceive there, as well as if liberal England, that 
| Jewish emancipation is like. the freeing of a ‘capital ye 

| which formerly was unpros luctive ; in a word, thatwith 


Joel Fox, was unanimously te-cleeted 


and gUention to his | 
they nat. 
sol ‘cited him to ace ept the office agai n, but ata 


judge of the city, 
the deputy ‘district attorney of the states, the surveyor a 
of this port (a member of congréss), the appraiser of : 


‘There ate stx phy sictans. 


The Vigitors kiss th ehagd of 
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te 


peresting than we antictpated. new feature in it was 
The conduct of the Raman 
. Eatholre party in the matter strongly reminds us of the 

mother in Solomon’s judgment. . 
: neither tine nor thine, ‘but cut it asunder,” she ex- 
glaimed. True its grievance is well founded 
etirable that there should only be one oath: for 
appears as ‘clear as noon-day. that it. has been, foretold 
“Jegislators. We greatly regret that the premicr should | 


have found it impracticable to ‘accede to its’ wish, | 


Deasy’s amendment. 


- But on what grounds could an antagonism be justified | 
~-sehich should oppose the redress to another man wrong 
because justice is refused to his own ?. This is not the) 

way to rouse sympathy. But nat only would such a line | 
oe of condvet be unfegling, it would also be impolitic. 

Loe tte policy of the Catholics is to assist inopening the doors , 

ofthe legishature to fellow sufferers, and thus to obtain the | 
- gaodwill of those who, when the right hour strikes, | 
cae from a feeling of gratitude. and the recoliection ‘of coms | ‘wasted on so bad a cause. If the view taken by Mr. {rect an error committed by several speakers on the 
- mon hardships endured, might act as allies. May the | 
aoe Catholic peers bear in mind this their true policy ; and) 
when the comes before the house act in 


| by Sir Frederic Thesiger, his seconder, and 
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Advertionrs ore respectfully informed that no 


the insertion of advertisements unaccompanied by 
remittance can be attended 
gregations or societies; an at no advertise- 
ments for the week's publication can be after 


ten o ‘clock on morning. 


"NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
“Received Jewish Emancipation ; «A Voice 


Israel,” by David John Anderson ; Plan for Simpli- 
- fying and Improving ‘the Measures, Weights, and | 
_ Money of this Country, &c.,” by Lieut. Gen. Sir Cc 
W. Pasley, &c. 


The following publications. Tee us for’ review :— 


The Song of Songs,” by Chrisgan D. Ginsburg’ 
Ezekiei’s Temple,” by the Rev. Henry Smith W ar- 


leigh ; ‘Oxford Essays,” contributed by Members 
the University 
Steinschneider ; i, Geshichte des Volkes Israels,” by. 

Herzfeld ; 
Bishops and Bishops,” by W. II. Treacher ; Slice 


"Jewish Literature,’ by Dr. 


‘The Bible, a Letter to the Arch- 
of Bread and Butter,” eut by G. Cruikshank; “ The 


English Bread Book,” iby. Eliza Acton ; “ Isthmus. 
Ship Canal ;” 
Horned Cattle.” 


Report on “Murrain in 


Our correspondents wil! attended to in our next. 


Subseriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer : 


Mr. M. B. Messulam, Manchester, up to Aug. 19, | 


1857, 8s.; Mrs. R. Myers. East Mouse, 
lane, up to June 1857, 


Monday i next will be 
‘SABBATH commences this afternvon at 7 ‘clock, 
“and terminates to-morrow evening at 12 minutes after 9. 
Pontioxs op. THE WEEK | 

(Numbers 
ii. 


“LONDON: 


2 | the: course of events should have established their true | 


“Observer, 


FRIDAY, JUNE, 19, 


1857. 


THE DEBATE ON THE OATHS BIL 


debate on ‘the Oaths Bill was, much more ‘in- 


most precious rights of an Englishman. 


| tion upon passages designedly couched in difficult lan- 


signification, 


| eating what every one of them no doubt has read overand | 
over again. 3f the admission of Jews to the legislature 
should unchristianise the country this mischief has been 
effected long ago ; for men at all times sat in -pariia- 
‘ment who not dnly did not believe in the Old Testa- 
ment but in the New either. They not only refused 


| credit to the Son, bnt also. to the Father. If Christianity 


be part and parcel of the law of the land, then that very 
| Christianity opens the doors of the legislature to Jews ; 

for the founder of Christianity distinctly declared, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” It has been ob- 
served with great trnth that the existing r oath would not 
‘|keep out a Mormon. Now, if in practice Atheists, 

Deists, and Unitarian Christians, have at alj times 
if in theory Tatter-Day | 
Saints could not be excluded, what becomes of the 
theoretical Trinitarian Christianity of the legislature ? 
It is one of the greatest Utopies ever launched forth on |. 
the turbulent Bea of polities. Ttisa fiction as great as} 
Jack the Giant Killer ; and yet, for the sake of such . 
fiction, British-born subjects are robbed of one of the 
in what 


| been in the: house 


a would. the prophecies be interfered with if one 


‘stain more were is away from the statute. book of 
England ? We have yet: ‘to learn that human 
power in any Way can ‘yetard. the fulfilment of Divine 


| oracles, or that. nations in their conduct should depart 
| from the broad outlines of the cléarly-defined mora'i-y 


4 cf the Bible intelligible to the whole world, and enjoined 


| jon all mankind, in order to follow the dim and fanciful 


light shed by individual views and. arbitrary interpreta | 


| roles, of conduct in the actions of man, or their giving 
‘| Tise to their own accomplishment, and of prechiding the 
‘| very possibility of their meaning being known before 


And lastly, we have yet to learn that. 


{the complete emancipation of the Jews i in our own coun- 
jtry may not ‘be a forerunner heralding in those great | 
fev ents shadowed forth j in the predictions of old. 


Surely 


e] | the followers. of. the prophetic schoo] do not lay claim | 


| to any special- ‘supernatural knowledge hidden from the. 
other. believers in. the Bible. They do. not pretend to. 


shall) 


enjoy in special degree above. other believers. the| 
| patronge of some angel who. might have revealed. to} 


| Daniel of od. Let them be tolerant ; let them admit 


‘true it is | 


The 


‘ls spirit. 


{the possibility. of another interpretation being correct. 


And now. we confess, as we read the prophecies, to us it 


‘that the time will come when justice shall be done to 
the persecuted, martyred Jew over. the world, and 


them the meaning of the prophecies, even as he did to} 


This difficult to any comment on the 


che remarks of Mr. Warren.” The difficulty does not 


| arise from any cogency im their line of reasoning, bat 
the want of novelty in it. For the last twenty-five. 
‘genre the hash has been dished up over and over 


ugsin. If honourable members deem it expedient year 


after year to repeat statements refuted over and over) 


again, it is not our fault that we cannot follow them, and 
compelied to waste our tinse by reading. what is 
-@aploded long ago and what everybody, except the ho- 
—noutable speakers, knows to be exploded, we decline to 
entall a further loss of time upon ourselves by copying 
what has been said in so masterly a manner by the great- 


intellects of fhe countyy, and upon the public by re- 


when Christians will feel remorse for the wrong done to | 
him, and hasten to redress it by conferring on him all 
| political and civil rights enjoyed by themselves, 


The speech of the opposition, however, was that of Mr. 
| Whiteside. He to the house fully primed anc | 
‘charged, and it must. be said he blazed away famously, 
It is only a a pity thet $0 much eloquence should have b en 


Whiteside is correct, the speech might have been deli- 
vered by Torquemada at the very council in which Fer- 
dinand and Isabella resclved to expel the Jews from 
| Spain; for the principle in both is the same with the | 
| difference that the great inquisitor consistently followed 
it out throughont all its ramifications, whilst 
|Mr. Whiteside stopped short at its very first logical 
consequence involved in his statements. If the} 
Jews are to be excluded from the legislature, 
because they deny certain doctrines held by Chris- 
| tianity, the middle ages were Tight; and the nineteenth 
century is wiong. Mr. Whiteside is of opinion thet 
the disbelref in certain Christian Goetrines | is a sufficient. 
reason for excluding the disbelievers from the legisla- 
ture; then why not from the franchise? why not from 
‘municipal offices ? why not from the right of possessing 
landed property—of exercising atty trades and profes- 
sione—from breathing the same air in common with 


Chcistians ? We Mfr. Whiteridy. to shore 


why these conelusions “bould not be drawn from th the 
premises Jaid down by him. The middle ages drew 
them and acted consistently. Mr, Whiteside and his 
party, we feel assured, would shrink back horror-struck, 

were any of the propositic s involved in their principle 
made in parliament; and he and they act inconsistently, — 
But let them be sure of this. H story is consist. 
ent than man ; and whether they see the conclusions: to. 


.| which their premises must lead or not, were they ac- 


cepted by the country, sooner or later these inferences 
would be drawn. Then woe. betide the Jew, the Dis. 
senter, or anyone daring to depart from the Opinions — 
| held by the majority for the time being. And what ft 
the Turks were to follow Mr. Whiteside’s line of argu - 
ment, modifying i it in their own way, and thus prove that — 
Christians in the Turkish dominion had no right to 


perfect equality ? What if the Hindoos were torise 


and disfranchise their English masters on the plea that 
they. disbelieved Brahminism? If Mr. W hiteside hag 
proved anything he has proved too much, and therefore — 


‘nothing. We have preferred this mode of arguing— — 


this reductio ad absur dum—because it is the shortest 


and renders the hollowness of his reasoning most pale 
pable, and not because it would. have been difficult to _ 


disprove the correctness of the principle asserted. The 


fact is, Mr. Whiteside’s premises are wrong, and there. 
fore all conclusions are erroneous, 


Grant toa mathe- 
matician that the nearest line from point to point is the 


crooked, and he will erect a splendid edifice—a palace j in 


‘the air—which will have only, one defect—no basis to rest 


upon, | ‘The true principle, as expressed over and over 


| again in the Bible, dictated by justice, and assented to be 
ae guage for the very purpose of preventing their becoming | 


common sense, is that every human being has an innate — 
claim to all the rights pertaining to the society amidst - 


| which he‘wai born, until his conduct proves him un=— 


worthy of them. ‘And as long: as this principle shall 
not be. acknowledged and acted ‘upon, religious. persie | 
cution and oppression will not cease, however much men — 


of M r, Whiteside’s cast of mind may deprecate those con= oe 


sequences. We do not touch upon what the honourable 


‘member stated on the civilising power and mission of oe 


Christianity, We have Jately, in the May 


Meetings,” treated the sanie saibject, and have therefore 


no occasion to recur to it now. ee 


The most gratifying incident, in’ the debate 
| Mr. Pakingtow’ s manly avowal of his conversion to the 
liberal side of the question. He fought for the Chris- ie a 
| tianity of the legislature as long as it had: not un- eo 


christianised itself. But a body of men which had not 


the power of excluding from’ its assembly an Agapemonite - 


| who believed that Jesus was tabernacled i in ahuman being, ») 
jand whom we. will charitably. suppose to be deranged, 


ora Mormonite who virtually supersedes the New 
tament by the fables of the imaginary Mormon, and- 


1 who assigns to Joe Smith a higher rank than to ‘Ste 
| Paul—such a body of men has ‘surely bo right to 


clude a Jew fiom ‘its sittings on the plea of insulted — 
Christianity. whilst speaking of these new 
Christian heresies, the founders of which can only have © : 
been impostors or monomania 8, We may as well core 


wrong side of the question, in speaking of. the Jews as — : 


| though they considered Jesus an impostor. We do not as 


pretend to know the opinion of all the Jews on this” 
subject, nor do we regard ourselves as their mouth- m 
piece in this respect. There may be some who may 
consider Jesus in the light of an impostor. There may 
pe others who may view him in the light of a reformer, — 
Others may regard him as a harmless religious enthu- 
siast, as there are in every age, quite as innocent of the 
formation of Christianity as Amerigo Vespucci of the 
discovery of America, although this quarter of the 
globe goes by his name. Others, again, may believe 
that tnere existed several Jesuses, even as. there were 


|8-veral Jupiters or Herculeses, to one of whom all 


legends attached which originally were predicated of 
several of them, There may be, again, such as deny 


jaltogether the historical existenée of any Jesas 
sketched in the gospels, considering him altogether 
This of course woald | be the cate 
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with the few who think at all on the matter. The ma-) A TURK GIVING A "LESSON OF TOLE. a’ PRIZE ESS AY, — 


dom | RANCE TO A CHRISTIAN, A Paine of £100 is offered for the best Welsh | 

as Christians do, aud therefore form no opinion what. Tur “ Israelite Roumain” relates the following i in- answering to the following descripti on—* A ae 
over on the point. The fact is that the synagogue is{cident:— and Impartial Analysis of the Prophecies of the Old 
"altogether silent on the matter. ‘The question therefore| Shortly before last Passover a Jew of Bakarest car- or the 
, in Judaism, ‘‘ who and what was Jesus?” is quite an open tied home his store of unleavened bread. A Christian " 


rescience or instruction in the Prophecies, their rela- | 
| lad coming out from.a baker's shop cast the bis- 
one, Jew left to own researches and } cuits leavened bread, and thus unfit for sad ther 
reflections to arrive toa conclusion, should he deem it| use in Passover. The Jew grieved at it, but the lad spiration in the church of God in different ages.” =e 
expedient to engage in an investigation, _ Honourable | and several uther Christians mocked at him. A crowd 


We notice this essay because it involves the elucida- 
, members therefore were wrong in speaking of the Jews assembled. At this moment the caimacam pasted, and | tion of some points in which Judaism is as much in- 
| ‘thaving learned the canse of the disurbance he said to as Chrietion itv, and beca ieee 
es a body, as_ they all considered Jesus as an | the lad, “ Would’st thou b- pleased if were to 


: iy greatly affect the question at issue between these two 
impostor. over lent beans religious systems. We copy some of the points on 
Sir Frederick having been 0, was the reply, 


| which the essay is expected to throw light :— 
| Well, why dost thou to. ‘others what thou not| “6. Are 
negatived by so large a majority, let us hope that an | wish to | Are citations in the New Testament suthoritative 


decisions of th 
: impression has been produced thereby on the peers, and | Jew, and thou hast it salt Pay dla: cr may Wey be their con 
that they will allow a question to be settled which has |" for the biseuite.” ‘accom 


Everybody app! ded hi tole modations or-otherwise 
been pending for a whole generation, and the satisfac. y appl auded'this lesson to etance, “7 Are the interpretations of the Christian 
tory solution of which would give the last finishing 


= | the charges of ‘ corrupting the prophecies,’ which Justin 
stroke to that constitution the glory of Europe, and 


Tue Bris: _The Margate of Blandford gave “Martyr and others brought against the confirmed 
notice that, on the third reading of this bill, he should mY a criticism, or not? 
whieh, itis admitted on ail hands, ‘would be a model of move that it be read a third time that day six months. | 8 How far PAR. Jewish views of ‘Israel : an 


| | *«Ged's firstborn,’ of Solomon or Hez kiah being ‘the 
| beauty. and were this Divorce AND Bit. —In the. Howse | king’s son ‘and the ‘ child Jeremiah or 
ish removed, of Lords, on Friday evening last, the Lord Chancellor 


| other prophets being ‘the man of sorrows,’ be admit- — : 
proposed an amendment, that the Jews. should be ex- 


| ted, Prejudice to the belief that “Jesus. is the 
“HULL TOWN |cepted from the Operation of the which was Christ. 


THE OATHS 9. What are the ‘eal grounds 6 on whieh the last 


Meerine OF THE Carnorics. — twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah have been cons’ ‘dered of 
a meeting of the town conneil, on the ath: inst: large and influential meeting of the Catholic nobility later date than the first thirty-nine? 
Mr. Middleton, in an able. speech, proposed that the ‘and gentry was held on Tr: esday afternoon at the Staf- “10, How far ean the date, or. authorship; of the 
- town council should petition parliament in favour of the | ford street Club, for the purpose of considering | the] Book of Daniel he fixed, earlier or later ? | 
oaths bill. In the disenssion which ensued several | course which it is desirable for their representatives in | 12, IF either Jewish or Rationalistie views of pro- ae 
-- members opposed the motion, principal'y on the ground parliament to adopt in referénce to the Oaths. Bill. The pheey shoul! hereafter prevail with critics, to. an extent 
of its being inexpedient to introduce political matters. following -resolution was carried, with only dissene conceived possible. bv Bishop Butler, and in part ac- 


, Mr W ilde, in shpporting the motion, went on to say, | tient voices; ; That this meeting believes that the. fifth. cepted by Grotius and Archbishop Newcome, but not. Bade 
os ‘that Jews paid taxes as well as other. people, ond’ also + clause of the bill re- enacts the Catholic oath, which i is. usually admitted by our exponnders, how. might er 
| supp: lied. money for carrving on our wars when required. | | acknowledged to be. offensive im its terms, even: by Pro- prejudice | arising to the faith be hest obviated 9 whether 
~ He also referred to the fact that Mr. Salomons, who wag | testant gentlemen, and subjecting Catholics to offensive | by disti> _ ng the § Letter’ and ‘Spirit, or by the “ 
- aJew,had been the chief magistrate of London, and | imputations ; and, therefore, hopes that Catholic mem- idea of ‘fresh relations to fresh events, or of a germin- ” 


was now an alderman of that city, and there was, too, a a | bers.of both houses will be induced to. continue to op- | 20t fulfilment,” or‘ acconm dation,’ or otherwise ? 
_- Jew residing in this town whom héwould be glad to see | pose its re-enactment.” A petition to both houses of} “14. Might critical views of prophecy throw any | 
Occupying a seat amongst them, and who Was as parliament, in accordance with the’ spirit’ of the above Jight upon “the: connection of special inepiration 
of filling the chair as any of them. now at Stafford. street for | zeneral or the of Os. 
~The mayor said ke should. not give a Monk vote on. : the chnreh 2” 
the motion. He agreed with Mr, Middleton, because) Weauvonn. are by: Mr of | New Rowan LOAN. 
he conceived that it was wrong that a man possessing all Hereford, that through his instrumentality a petition | that the Sacred College has jnst concluded wit’ Baron 
: the attributes, qualifications, and requisites for discharg- | for the removal of Jewish disabilities, signed by the De Rothschild a new loan of 3,800,000 Roman crowns 
the duties, should be debarred by a. form which, | mayor, aldermen, councf, and the principal” citizens of (about £800,000), intended | in in 
ee ‘when framed, he believed was never intended. (Hear, | the town has been presented to parliament. — aa the copper money. 
hear.) It was monstrous to think that in the. first city France. —The daily papers report that M. Fould —The Union ” 
$n the world a man should have been placed high on Pa 
: lef aris for England, whither he comes to Tepresent reprobates, in strong language, the agitation in the 
the poll by his fellow-citizens, and that that man should: hi i; . 
| the emperor at the Manchester Exhibition inhis quality | parish of St. James’ towards excluding Jews from the 
nevertheless be. excluded. from taking his seat-in parlia- id ha 
‘went; (Hear; hear.’ He the magor)-wee ta favour of | of minister of the imperial household. M. Fov as vestry : :-— Now it is well known in this parish that, 
fair. religious and he the oath was a been invited by the queen to stay some time at Windsor | with’ the solitary. example of the inspector of weithts 
tha’ book. He should for. the Castle. Strange that cur peers shoud dread so much | and measures, there is not a single individual of. the 
motion, believing: that if every town council the approach of the Jews to the legislatorial seat when | Jewish persu asion whe holds a public or paro-hial 
her Majesty herself. does not scru le to receive a Jew in. t heir o os 
“expressed their opinion. on the. subject, they would J P pointment. To go into vestry to serve their own peo- 


o Lord Pal hi Se her palace as a guest. Our peers” have to take a lesson ple has never been the practice of our co-religionists, 
assist almerston carrying is re or of liberality from their wereign. 


removing’ what he. (the mayor) considered. as he had | while the eareer of Messrs. B. 
ee before said, a blot on the statute-book.. (Hear, hear.) -| Paris. —The Comité de Bienfaisance ie ae over i Tsaaes, and the gentleman. we have before’ named, has 
i M: Albert Cohen, has publist ed. its. anoual report, | been marked by. a. propriety that has ensured for them — 
~The motion having been carried it: was resolved that | DY 
It xpended in harit of a'l kinds, last ear, 131,000] ‘the ‘ap robation of their fellow parishioners and the | 
etitions: should be prepared j in accordance with the re- | charity 
solution, and forwarded for presentation to parliaa ament. | franes (towards which the Rothschild f family ecniribated yar at large. ‘What is i*, then, bat the rankest cir 
— Abridged the Hull Packet. 22,500 franes), for which 4 poor were. assisted, of ‘corruption, disguising iteel under a still ranker 
14,200: children were educated, clothed, and partially Pocrisy, t that induces at the present day such amove- 


fed, a large number of apprentices were clothed. and | ment on the part of Mr. Dewar and his supporters ? arn 
| superintended, many sons of decent. poor were clothed | Strange that on an island } Pas which complete emancipa- — — 
for their more than 100,000 bread tickets | has been the law of the land for years, sectarian 

| were distributed, and no species of misery in the com- higotry should still keep its” ground. 
munity, whatever its. character, left. unrelieved. The | see™s like weeds ; if rot constant! y plucked out it will _ 


Wiabebene, —We are gratified to find that the division 
list exhibits several conversions to the right side of the 

question, Should the circumstance of: Lord Ashley 


report. concludes by paying a high compliment to the | overrun the land, chok: the most 
iews 


dorad 1: th; b] ladies’ committee, to whose intelligence, zeal, and devo-. useful plants. 

‘eons! ere an inc emen’ nange-ol tion it attributes, in a great measure, the success attend- -Mormoxis™. —A at 
opinion on the matter. Lord Shaftesbury’s conversion ng the exertions of this great institution. | said, in his sermon, a Sunday or two ago, “Shall I tell 
on the Jewish question has been rumoured for some time | 


he Paris. imperial decree creates M. Emile Pereiie: you, my brethren, when the comet shall come and strike” 

—The anniversary of this magnificent institution was ‘Borpraux.—A young man, of 28 years, offspring of sete : — 

by at the London T avern, on Tues- | 2 marriage between a Jew and a Gentile, who has grown | —The Esper: Alexandr stony 
day last, Baron Rothschild, M.P., in the without any positive reiigion, insisted upon being ews a bet 
cannot find room chis week for a lengthy report of the admitted into Jewish fellowship, so strong were his con; Mi. he 
festivity. We will, therefore, content ourselves with | Victions of the truth of Judaism. This wish was at last the of 1200 fr., 
stating “that the company consisted of about 130 gen. | complied with, and he was admitted into Jerusalem among Jewish pilgrims 
-tlemen, comprising nearly the whole élite. of the com. | covenant on the 19th of April laste 


d Russia.—Zei des Judenthums. 

munity; that the ‘collection exceeded £2,000; that the! Hanover, May 15.—The “ Journal of Liege” con- on « reports 
greatest interest was evinced in the proceedings of the | tains a slashing article against the intended exclusion of | Signor Sansone Uzielli, of Leghorn. who 
evening ; that an uncbmmonly deep impression was pro- | the Jews from the masonic lodges of Hanover. The greatly distinguished himself by the philanthropic and a 
duced by the speech of Mr. Arnold, one of the go-!‘* Grand-Orient ” of Belgium, too, is about publishing | © .easfal efforts made by him. for the spread of educas 
vernmental school inspectors, in which he bestowed the | an energetic Protestation this exclusion, 


tion among his hnmbler brethren, and for the exertions 
tighest eulogiums on the efficiency of the schools, now Jeshurun. made in behalf of the charitable institutions of his 
attended by 1,700 pupils, and declared it to be quite a 


Morocco Baron’ De Rothschild merous eongregations. | 
model institution, and that the banquet passed off with | having been informed of the melancholy position of the} Love oF Daess.—Mr. Cheskinten, utie wes go- 
_all'the cheerfulness and hilarity always characterising: | congregation of Tetman, forwarded to the French viee- vernor of Coldbath Fields House of Correction tor — 
~ this festivity. The account of the proceedings i in deta'l, consul 500 franes for the poor. The gift having jnst| shout a quarter of a century, says : —"T beg you will. 
as well as the report of the will be | come before Passover, the rejoicings of ihe poor, thu: ot hesita e to employ my name in confirmation the 
bar next, | | enabled to celebrate the festival with gladness of heart. | n’ whted fact, that a love of drees is ‘he canse of © 

statistics. estimate the of| were loud. ‘The rabbis and the principal Jews have’ rein of vast namber of in Bo dose 
“Yew! iu the empire at souls. addressed a touching letter of thanks to the donor, ‘cumstances | | 
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ecclesiastical and. spiritu: al,” 


gon. 
was to alter the form of oath at present contained in| 


- ject of her Majesty. 
to. be..to. abolish..distinctions..of tests..for..persons 
differing ia religion, and with regard to any argument | 


to that, but to a loss of the measure itself. 


admitting, So to say, 
(laughte rj—no longer continued his protest i 
favour of ‘nominal Christianity ; and having: come to | 
conclusion that -he would abandon that. protest, che 
had hoped that a measure would have been presente 
_ the house that would have sealed u 
Jess, irritating. 
disappointment that he found the questions not. satis- 
. factorily settled, bit, on the contrary, brought forwardina 
form, no less irritating than before. 
"Roman Catholics was: forced: ‘upon them: i 
now they were. called upon to give 
to ‘that which w ould: ad £0 end! ess. 
ferences. 


mit tee. divided, 


that. the po} has “HO. pow 


amendment 


abjur ation, and.d 
-on the true 
commencing, 
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“HOUSE E OF COMMONS, JUN 16. 
BILL. 


Ox the in of the day for g: ing into committee on 


this bill being read, 
Sir F. Thesiger presented petitions from Cheltenham, 


Bath, Shirley, and other places, agains’ | the 
of Jews to parliament. 


The house then went into commitec.. 

‘The preamble was postponed. 

On clause 1, which provides the oath ie be taken in 
lieu of the oaths of supremacy and abjuration. 

Mr, Deasy proposed in page 2, line 11, to leave out 
and insert “tem poral and 
He stated that the object of his amendment 


the bill in such a manner as to enable the oath to be 


taken by Roman Catholics as well as by any other sub- 
He understood the cbject of the 


arising from obligations to Jews, he observed that had 


jt not been fox the lidclity and courage of Roman Ca- 
tholies in the late war, ail the money of the I 
would have been. as nothing. 


words were unne- 
cessaty for Protestants, and offensive to them, because 


- there existed no doubt of their! loyalty, were they not, for 
~thesame reason, unnecessary anc offensive to the Roman 
~-Catho ics? 
appl to all members. 
government who was. introducing innovat 
the noble lord proposed to alter the. oath to. be taken 


He: prop rosed that the same oath should be 
Was the head of the 
‘and when 


the Roman. ‘atholi ies asked: that a 


by Protestants, 


 gimilar alteration might be made in respect to them. | 
He thought those ‘Who how sought to abrogate the dis- 
tinction betwe en the Protestant "abd the Jew, shouid not. 
object to.abolish the distinction between the 
~ and the Roman Catholic. 
“Lord Palmerston’ agreed. that it would be ‘devirablet” 
e ‘that there should be but one oath taken. by all wen 
bers, if this were -practicab! e, and. that it was. 
able, hay that it. was an evil, that- there should be ‘diss 

-tinetions made in- the | form of. oath 
members: - 
that existed : 
thei inconvenience should he renjov ed. 

proposed to free the oath words to which. the 


(C eers.) | 


indesi its 


taken ‘by different 
But it was one. th Ling to regret. sometiiing 

and another to chouse the momeut whe n 
The last speakes 


Roman Catholics. obje cted ; but: he (Lord Palmers ston) 


humbly submitted that ‘a persey erance.in his. attem pt 


would inevitably lead to its discomfitare ; 


Mr. Hope, not sympathising. with. the. Jen 


> for ever those uses 


questions, Was therefore with mitch: 


The bert of the 


their sanction. 
religious 


After some. yemarks: Thesiger the 
“The numbers were— 
For the amendwent | 
Roebue ke after. spi a] posed: to: insert: 
‘lox’ Ob} ect he expla! neid to be “to declare | 


pon thi 3 


medi at di v ‘id ed uy 
numbers | 


| without “any discussion, he 


The. 


Dit Th ‘then moved, in line 12, alter reaim 
fo insert “and do make this promise, renunciation, 


Lothschilds 


and not OF 
“| tices, and. who cousidered that: Jesus Christ: was tow 
tabernacled 


{city of Londoa woald have shown more defer- 


| would in his opinion be se*ting a bad example to th: 


| the: me asure. 


‘that it wasa legitimate excreise of ati rial a 
to exclude from the legislature any c 


lit was at all of importance to retain the words, “on the 


rp pose. of securing nominal | Christians i in: ‘the legis! 
but of securing real and good Christians. 
| But while the present oath excluded Jews, it admitted a 


“his mathematical demand fort 
‘hrist ian constitu: cies. would not he found. to elect. 


or ecclest or 8) pivitual 
| amendment with his whole heart -and- 


was ‘strongly opposed to t Ais measire, 
| had: a Christian charact ter, and it would lose that cha. 
} paeter ff measure 


parliament, and endeavouring tu force the legislature 


that there was a great difference bet 


to: bind others. 


founder -of- Christianity to be an- ‘impostory join with 


with faith, 


admission. of Jews at all, as breaking through ove 
| Christian. regulations which we. could not too. highly, 
or too. jealously preserve, 


| be allowed to exist as a reason: for the exclusion, of our 


faith of a Christian ”’ He observed, in 


and if the umes had 
not wateriadl yvaltered he should expect the support of 


the noble lord; the mem ber for the city of London, be- 


cause im 1849 the noble lord, in one’ ‘of his numerous’ 


lnfls on the stibject, had: retained the words in the oath | 
to be taken by Christians.. 
tently Christian— its proceedings were opened with 


Ive legislature was emi- 
prayer'in theoname of the author of Christianity, und 
they were compelled to ubserve certain festivals and 
fast days of the Christian clurch. For this reason he 
resisted the attempt to remove the words which lad 
been handetl down in order to maintain the Christian 
*haracter of parliament. le was argued that a Jew 
very a Beitith, born subject should be entitled to the 


privileges of ‘other British subjects, but he contended | fessing the Jewish religion. 
that they had-no right to that which was prohibited ‘by | the main arguments brought forward against the mea- 
Again, it was said:.that they should defer|sure, he contended that they would not unchristianise 
» the decision of so great @ cou uae dt as that.of the | the. ae ature by the admission of Jews, Why they 


par liamnent. 


claration heartily, willingly, and truly, | | Everyone in that house had given to the country the 


7 that the profession of faith which it. was | of him as regarded religion ; he had, by taking the oath 
proposed to had beeh in-use for 250 years without | 
any abject’ on bevag tuken to it; 


city of London —(hear, hear)—bat he thought that the 


ence to the institutions of the country, if, instea: 
of ele hited person to represent it in 


admit that person, it had first taken the course of ev 
Jeavouring to effect an alteration in the coastitutior 
To acknowledge the decision of the city of Londo: 


other constituencies of the kinglom. It was also said 
that if they allowed the Jew. to exercise the franchise. 
he ought, therefore, to be admitted to’sit in parliament ; 
but he mainzained that there was a great difference be- 
tweeen holding an infinitessimal fraction of the right to 
wer a representative to parliament and assisting in giv-. 

ng laws to the country. Lastly, it was held. ‘that the 
of magistrates, Lord Mayor, and sheriff, 
open to the Jews, it was an anomaly to excinde them 
from parliament. (Hear, hear. ) He thonght, however, 


hei 


law, being at the time bound by it, and of making laws 
The Jews were a people separate and 
distinct from -all others, and 80 they must remain, 
(Hear, hear.) How ‘ould. those who believed: the 


C hristians promoting Christian mora! lity-—that: which, 
made up the. Christian religion! 


they not rather support that Jower kind of morality. 


which was known to.exist ‘in. old. time ? 7". He e urged 
that the ‘true faith of a Christian.” should be still the! 
passport. toa seat in the legislature ;. and if f oné found 


his way to the marriage feast not so we had al 


rizht to ask him, OW camest thou here: without a 
wed: ling garment ?' 


Mr. Stanhope. seconded. the urging , he 
thought, conse ientious, and not bigoted, objections to 


Mr. Kinglake, in in a ‘viniden. speech, admitting 
uthority 
lass.of .men w hom | 
state necessity required it, proceeded to urge that no| 
such necessity now existed in the case of the Jew. 
faith of a Christian,” 


it must be, not: for. the iput- | 


(Hear, h 


sect whith prevailed in his neighbourhiood, holding. all 
sorts of. extravagant. opinions and: objectionab! prace 


among them, (Hear, hear.) | 


Mr. Wigram believed. that, with few pions, 


Jewish members. Btill, che: strongly objected to th 


of the 


‘Mr. kvans supported the bill. 


Sut, happily, the state of society had altered. Dis-: 


land, as ‘been. said, unless. 


‘Tf it was likely for the Jews. 
ynag gogue and the temple, then indeed 
Bat such a supposition was 


an absurdity ; ;.and he trusted | that it would no longer: 


Jewish frllow- subjects from. their rights, 


the best and most loyal citizens, 


ear} | would. not suffer it to be attacked. 


hon. and. learned gentleman conc! luded with a splend: 
peroration, in which he en forced, in languoge singularly 
nervous and eloquent, thei importanc and necessity of a 
| Christian state, whose mission was to legislate for a. 
|. Christian people at home and abroad, being altogether. 
Christian, and of the consequent dnty: of. tt e houses. to: 
| reject. the: attempt which was. being made to infuse into ae 
an anti-Christian clement, 
‘Lord J. Russel] urged, that the. ords, true: faith 
were never intended to test the faith we : 


a Christian, 


‘hundred 
}ago he. admitted that..a proposal to. admit. the Jews to 
parlia ment would have been scouted, and that the pro- 
poser would have. probably been sent to the Tow er, 
1829, and. 
hontee and Roman Catholics had’ been admitted ‘to par- 


‘Testament, taking part in levisl; tiot 
liament ; gp oislation, 


some state | 
‘[reasons’ could. be shown for a contrary: practice, Jews 
should be admitted also. 
| to beconic a majority: and. then to abolish the- ehurch 
af and establish the s 
la state reason W ould exist. 


| 


Mr. S. Warren declared: that he would support the 
soul, (Hear, 
and a laugh.) Parliament onght ‘not to sanc tion |, 
any measure which. counter to the’ feclings of the 
country, and he firmly believed that the public feeli: 


The legislature 


nassed, (Hear, hear, and “ Oh, 
Were they to admit men: into: that house w ho 
looked upon the Redeemer as a crucified impostor ?. 


hon ly security which the country bad the right to require 
rmade open profession faith as a Christian, and 


Were they now to admit Jews who contemned that 
faith ? The felt assured that if they passed the bill, and 


cries Divide. ae 


thereby unchi ristianised the legislatre, they would: lose 
the favour of God. . (** Oh, o 

Sir J. Pakington said he sai given the deepest atten- 
tion to th's. subject, and the result was. that he could 
not conscientiously repeat the vote which he had hit! erto 
given for exclading Jews from seats in that house. 
(Hear, hear.) He regretted the course which the roe 


the words, “ on the true faith of a Christian” had been 
retained it the oath to be taken by members of ' the 


church, and that a separate meastirre had been introduced 
‘for the emancipation of their fellow-countrymen  pro- 


Having applied himself to} 


vernment had taken, for he:would have preferred. that. 


vinity of the 


Ye ‘already— for the 
Unitarians, who did> not recognise the di 
Saviour; and he did not see what was to prevent. 
Mormon from taking his seat in that house. The 
nent that the Jews were aliens, amonust them bot er 
af them, was met by the fact. that they were amonest 
and bore t! 
i m of the burdens of the state. | (Heir, hear. ) 
Mr. Napier sa‘d the house be ran its proceedings 


with. 


“prayer ; ; but if they admitted the Jews they could ee | 


ptay with them, neither could they keep Christian festic 
vals with them. Every dav public questions were be. | 


4 
coming more charged with Christia. principles ; ; and how 
could a Jew aid in: legislation which recug: these 


principles ? 
Horsman remarked: that the oath: was not. ine 


waded’ to prove the orthodoxy, but the loyalty of those 
who took it. 


It was the intention of the le rislature to 
have a declaration of political 
religious’ ‘aith. The supporters “ot the amend. 
ment, however, contended for its adoption on relj. - 
gious, and not on political grounds, and he sub: mitted, 


{ander the that prop: sition should be 
rejected: 


wiiek. | Christianity was connected with the British constitution, Pie 
Would} 


and he defied the most microscopic eye to detect a - 
sinule fissure through which a Jew could. creep in. it 


they admitted the Jews to that house the next prime — 


minister might. be. Baron Rothschild. as his iHustrious 
colleague had al ready. filled that office. _(Laughter.) 
He quoted. the of several high legal and 
judicial authorities to show that the law-of the country _ 


rests upon Christianity, and whoever im peaches Chrias | 
‘tianity would upset the law. 


could spare a moment from. prosecuting the British . 


If the. attorney-general 


_| Bank—(langhter)—and if: Baron ‘Rothschild were 


write delibe rately a short note, and publish it in that. 


great. journal that dictates to the wold, but not to him. : 
(Mr. Whitesile)— -lowd’ laughter) —stati ing what he cons 
scientiously believed specting Christianity, his hon, 


-and learned friend shouid appear in the Queen's Bench ) 
and prosecute Baron Roths: «ild, because every man 


who impeached the Christian religion attacked not only — 
the monarchy and. the constitution, but he would 
vert the law, for the law was. uristianity, and they. 


(Hear, hear.) T he 


the party taking the oath, bat to add foree to the decla- |. 
ration against the Stewart famil Vy And the words had | 


not excluded Deists, and wonld not exclude Mormonites, | 
| They wished, undoubtedly, to the house composed 
of true > but he would. rather see aconsciens ~ 


tious. and religious trae to the religion of the: Old | 
a professed 


‘Christian, wh >-abandoned every principle o: the. reli- 
| gion that he had been tau cht. 


T he last speoker, though 


disclaiming it, Virtually. “praised intolerance, both in 


ngland. an din 


were not. thse y 


Rome... But: the times. alluded to 


sion would better show the tolerant spirit of Christianity 


times | 
supported tie ame ndment, “(Loud | 
Lord Pal merston. said he could those who 
pleaded veneration for antiquity as au excuse for their 
opposition to this measure; but hecould not understand in 
those who wished to make a new and intersectional ex- 
clusion which, as it at present existed, was only acci- 
dental, (Hear, hear.) They were to! that this was 
Christian country; bat. this assembly.» 
one, and religious opinions should not be inquired into’ 
here, except so far as they micht. influence political 
conduct. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Whiteside’s” argument, 
good for anything, ought to go further; not only should 
Jews be excluded from parliament, but they should be 
prevented from holding land and taking municipal of- 
tice, and also be expelled the country. (Hear.) Catholics — 
and Dissenters, who were formerl¥ excluded «from par- 


liament, now held seats ; he hoped scon to see the Jews 
sitting. by their side. ( Cheers.) 


The committee thea divided. The 
For the amenitshient 
“Majority” 140. 


Mr. W alpole said the consequence Ae leaving the bill 


|in its present form would be to place Roman Catholics 


and Jews on a different’ footing, and he wishied.to. know 


whether clause world be by th government 


allegiance, and not... 


re were to copy. We lived j in a later. 
period, and better understood what Christianity ws; 
‘tand he beli: eved th: at the admi ission of the Jews to parlia- ug 
;ment would better show the superiority. of Christianity. Ros 
‘than continuing their present exclusion; their admise 


“than an: adheren ‘to, intolerant. laws. of former 


was a political 
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of pleasure and grief. 
hast: transplanted on English coil the very important re- 

sults. of the historical so ably executed by 
hand of great German Jew 
the unwise spirit in which these materials were employed 
and slaburated:. 
Gratz. contemplate | that the pleasing: edifice which ‘he 


modifieatic 


~-. that which it originally conveyed 
before. us. the fourth volume ‘of Di. Gratz’ History 
the Jews,” u 


“types ; 


 inetruth, 


1857 
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vestraining holding which Roman 
Catholics could not hold? 

Palmerston said: the government no inten- 
tion of making any alteration in the bil, as it ttood. 

Mr. Drnmmond it was. that 
Jews should have the distribution of bishopries, (Loud 
cheers.) He complained that the house had not. been 
fairly or honestly treated ‘in the matter, 

Lord Robert Ceeil moved shat, thte > chairman report 
progress. 


Lord Palmerston ophosed,” 
‘The committee divide the were 
Against 278 


Mie: Bentinek again appealed to the noble lord at the 


. head of the government to give a satisfactory answer | ‘ 


to the questions put by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Drum- 


_ mond, 


Lord chat the bill was not a billof 


ic disqualification, and would not exclude a Jew from the 


position of lord chancellor, but that officer must receive | 


2 the support of that house. (Hear, hear.) 


“Mr, Walpole urced that the bill for admitting 
{the new teaching of Jesus they would, ‘of course, have | 


Catholics was. equally not a disqualification bill. 
Clause 1 was then agreed t0. | 
clause 2, 


gress. 
After a brief discussion, 


motion was without 2 division 


os the clause was agreed to. 


The remaining clauses; with the exception clause 

Os which was omitted, 
ordered to be reported. 

The house then resumed. 


REV TEW. 


of the Jewish Nation after the Ion: of | 
Jerusalem: under Titus.” By the Rev, Alfred Eder- 


sheim, Ph, Dr: Old ne Edinburgh : "Thomas 

& Co London Ham ‘ton, Adam: Sy 

Wer this volume-with doclings 


Whilst: we rejoiced. to see. at 


sh. scholars, * we mourned at 
Little did the pious and. skilful Dr. 


had erected at the expenditure of so many years of such 


 indefatig cable research and profound thought wonld, 
ae foreign country, receive a new coating, 


‘again, and, by the help of sone. unimportant alterations |}- 
: then pass off as a new structure, 
and be made to embody. an idea quite at variance with 
‘Tf even we bad not 


| upon which. that of Dr. Edersheim rests, 
~ eten as a superstructure upon its basis, and thus being 


enabled to compare passages of analagous.contents, re- | 
spectively taken from the two authors, it would not be | 


-adifficult. matter to point out the unwarranted infer- 


.. ences drawn: by our author, and the erroneous opinions. 
Dr. Edersheim, however, has. 


expounded by him. 
saved us the trouble of proving by arguments his’ unfit- 


ness for the work undertaken by him, by. reason of that, 

| » peculiar obliquity of vision with which he has the mis- 

fortune to affficted, since one only read 
opening chapter, “The Hebrew Commonwealth,” 
«order to become thoroughly impressed with this ‘tis. 


quali fication. We cannot fod room for the whole chi apter, 
“but we will copy one passage from page 5, Which, we 
-a$sure our readers is not more thoroughly stamped with 

author’s wrifortanate prepossession than any other 

Specimen which we might have sele ected 


Of this spiritual and true worship, the nas 
en had, before the advent of Christ, 


with few excep- 
tions, heen long as ignorant as the Gentiles around 
them. This state of matters will readily be understood. 
In the preparatory stage, the truth had ‘been necessarily 
conveyed to them in types. 
could not have been committed to the keépin 
| Com § it would have, from the first, belonged to man- 
ind, and been universal. The national, the typical, 
and the preparatory, were necessarily connected. 
ore * the fulness of time,’ before the fulness of trath, 
the coming of Obrist, it could not otherw se 


Israel could only read, ‘the Gentiles: ont y discern, 


the truth when traced in large characters, as fic ires and 
but at this stage to keep the one separate from, 
to diseern the one in ‘the other, required a sense spirit- 
ually @xercised. The religious men of that day might 
learn to worship God, yet not in : spirit, and hence not 
Tf ever this took place, it is plain that the 


more eagerly and earnestly it was attempted to worship 
God after that fashion, the farther would the worshiper 
in Feality alienate himself from God. Under such 
citcumstances, their table could only be made a 


from the religion of the Old Testament: 
) apostasy was at last completed. 


| political history of the Jéws. 


| ite. 

Lord R. Cecil moved that. the chairman report pro. «| whether it arose from.mental blindness, or from inability 
to: appreciate the evidence brought forward, or from the | 


conviction, coul ld be ‘as 
were agreed to the bill was. 


j-sueh an issue, yet not impute guilt 


- 


‘may have often erred is quite possible, and only inherent. 
‘to buman frailty, but we do not believe that such errors 


be painted over 


Had it been wiveiled, it} 
of. a na- | 


Be- | 


1 Roman governors. t 


snare, and a trap, and a ey and a recom- 


increase, and not diminish, the distance between the 


wotshipper and the trae God. When the spiritual } 


reality indicated by the type was lost sight af, and the 


latter mistaken for that reality itself, a direction alto. } 


gather new and erroneous was given to religious think- 
ing, which might be indefinitely followed out, but which 
the more it was prosecuted, led the nearer to apostasy 
and this 
Tt had long been pre- 
paring—it attained its climax in the national rejection 
of the Saviour—it beeame the true cause of the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem and of the Temple—and its continu. 
ance forms the expla:.ation of the later religious and 
‘Tt was ‘thns exemplified 
in the history as in the theol ogy of, typical Israel, 
that the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.”” 


We will, for argument’s sake, admit the doctor's state- | 
“ments. We Will allow that before the adveut. of Jesus 
the Jews were unacquainted with spiritual and true wor- 
shi Ps and that he was the first to teach it. Now it must 
be clear that what the Jews did in ignorance could not 
‘be imputed to them as a crime. Had the Jews belteved 


but the fact. is, 
Whatever the eause of 


accepted it, they aid not believe 


this disbélief Was, 


opinion that. the evidence broug tht forw: ard was insuffi- 


and cient for establjs shing the new doctrines, affice it the old 


ignorance remained, and the Jews, in acting upon their 
little charged with cuilt as a 
moc lern jury, which, far Similar reasons, night acquit 
criminal and condemn the innogent, We mi: oht deplore 
therefore, Jew- 
ish worship was aceept: ab le to God before the advent of} 
Jesus—and we know of no deyout Christian who would 
maintain the contrary could not have Hees Lome unae- 
ceptable.to him afterwards, - Again, if adherance to.the 


Old Testament atver the advent - of Jesus constitutes 


ually have already com- | — 
‘menced in the time of Moses, or at least. immediately 


apostacy, this apostacy. must 


after his death, for, ever since the giving: of the law, the | 
application of the principles enunci. ted therein, as well 


-as their historical development, commenced, and inter- 
pretations, ‘ductions, and comparison became necessary | 
‘as new emergencies arose, not contemplated in the law 
or constitution 
| harmonised with them, or to. be deeided in their spirit 


M ases, and which had yet to be 


That the Jewish. authorities, in these mental processes, 


of judgment « constitute an apostaty, which presupposes 


jan absolute rejection of the existing canon,-and not an. 
Now as ‘the historical de- | 


error in its interpretation. 
veloprrent | of.the Mosaie law after the adv ent of Jesus: 
was only a continuation of that prevailing - before him, 


| as not a ‘single principle. was laid down after him w hich 
had not been enunciated before him, and as. the Jews, 
moreover, . could only have rejected the ‘new views of 
Jesus from ignorance, the Jewish Apostacy either ex- 
listed at all times, ever since Moses—in fact, Was enjoined 
by God himself—or did never exist. We leave the alter- | 


native to Edershéi: 
But is: it. true. that 
the. people 


Jesus of “4 taught 
“any new ‘precept, disclosed any 
new views, or opened any new vista? We deny. 
this, in toto. Not-a particle of evidence for such an 
opinion ean be extracted from the biographical sketches 
drawn of him by some of his followers. We need not. 


eoncern ourselves with the doctrinal parts. forced upon 


the Gospels, for these have been amply disproved by 


‘(those Christian denominations who reject the belief in 


the trinity, with its conconiitant tenets ; and with regard 
to the moral precepts of the Gospel, they were certainly | 


new to the heathens, but in Palestine they were In| 


digenous, familiar to every school, preached in. every 1 
synagogue, and practiont by thousands of the faithful. 
Then, to ascribe the » destruction of Jerusalem 
avd the temple to the “national apostacy”’ of the Jews 
is to commit a blunder which we hardly know how to 
characterise; A Gibbon, a Ni ebubr, a Grete, or a! 
Macaulay would have traced the cause of the destruc- 


tion to the radical antagonism between heathenism and | ‘ 


Judaism—jast as the antagonism between Hellenism | 


and Judaism, in a former periad, led to the collision be-_ 
tween the Syro-Grecians 
overw he Iming power of the Romans, to which the Jews, 
unsupported by fav ourable | junctures, were no match, to | 


and ‘the! Maceabe the | 


the boundless rapacity and intolerable oppression of the | 
the despair of the Jews, who pre- 
ferred death to the existing state of things, to the’ 
treachery -of Josephus, and the distraction in ‘the Jewish | 
ojnnidld, But an Edersheim finds the cause of this 
éatastrophe in “ the national rejection of the Saviour.” 
It is to be regretted that the doctor has not stated how 

speaking, the belief of the Jews:in the 
of Jesus would have averted the calamity. Every one 
acquainted with the history of the Jews during the 
second temple will acknowledge that the calamity which 
befel the Jews im the time of “Titus was as necessary a 
consequence of. the preceding events a3 the Frengh or 


English revolut tov was ushered in by the preceding o¢- 


pense unto them." Every increase of earnal zeal would twhich, in previous 


| | human character more than either Greece or vp somal 


} the death. of his. master. 


qurrences, and by the of thoes principles 


ages, had silently and unconscious! 
‘been adopted in theory, but 


before they could struggle forth to the full consciousness | 
of the respective Nations, and. work themselves into 
practice. From what we have stated it will be seen 
that however welcome the publication 1 may be to those _ 
t who deny the Jews any independent existence, and to 


| their history any value and significance independent and — 


irrespective of Christianity, it is utterly useless as «. 
history to the Jews themselves, as wel’ as to those who _ 
consider history from a higher point of view, who ate of — 
oninion that the records of a nation whieh has adhered 
| with unparelleled tenacity toits mission, which has exer. 
cised upon the fate of the world, at least, as great an 
influence as ejther Greece or Rome ; 3 which has contri- 


bated towards forming, modeling, and stantping the 


he studied with advantage, just as those of Greece or 
Rome, without viewing them through the tinged mediunr™ 
of Christianity, and without receiving its oe, 
its being contrasted with the religion of Jesus. Jewish — 
history, we beg to assure Dr. Edersheim, is not & moon, - 
which can only shine in reflected light, but is wrap 
enough to attract by its own lusire. But although we are» 
compelled to prononnce Dr. Edersheim's history ae 
| terly unfit for the library of a Jew, vet we cannot deny 
that in those portions which do not call up his Christian | 
prepossessions, and, therefore, do not dim his mental — 
vision, our author can see elear enough, and delineate with | 
great precision, accuracy, and vigour. Wehave given a 

specimen ef the dark side of the book: in justice to voll E 
| we will now copy one exhibiting the bright side, We 


qnainted. with the varions phases of the slavery ques. 
tion. The Hebrew Scriptures, it is known, have often 
been appealed to by the defenders of the ** domestic | 
institution.” We will not comment upon the passages — 
‘quoted, We will unfold a picture from the work before — 


jus exhibiting ‘as it really bare, the 
Jews : — | 


dlavery, in a modified forma, was eommon from the 
earliest tirues.. However, the safety and rights of the 
slave were amply protested, and he was, kindly treated. 
It is plainly impossible tq draw from’ the. weiifed 
slavery of Palestine a warrant for the anti- Christian 
practice whch still disgraces our age. In: Palestine, | 
whete the land was so equally divided amongst the in-— 
| habitants, and hired: labour so rare, slavery was. almost. 


‘| becessary, Besides, Judaism fourid slavery as a social in- 


stitution, intimately. connected with. the habits and Ware 
tights of theancien t world; ‘To have isolated the Jews from 
this practice would have been almos' imposible; but Ju-~ 
daism busied itself to mitigate, and, asmuch as possible, : 
to abolish it. Besides slaves, day- -labonrers were also 
occasionally, though not regularly, employed. Hebrew 
‘slaves were acquired by purchase, or by contract, They | 
might either sell themselves, or be sold by the public - 
tribunals {as in cases of theft, where. sufficient Testitu- 
tion could not’ be imade) ). In either. case the seventh 
year restored the slave to. liberty, unless he chose to 
continue in this capacity, and ‘in token thereof had bis 
ears bored, when his.‘servitude lasted to the Jubilee or 
A Jewish slave might also 
obtain his freedom by paying. the amount for which he 
was -sold, after. deduction of the value of his services. 
Jewish female slaves. were exceedingly. rare.. Wi bere. 
such were purchased, it was generally expected that 
| they were to be married. At any rate, if sold as a. 
minor, a female. slave would obtain freedom at her ma-. 
jority, when she must either be married or repndisted,. 
| In either case she beeame free. A slave restored 
freedom was not thrown on the worla, but received a 
small provision; if married during his servitude, both — 
his wife and children might be claimed by. the master. f 
All. slaves: of toreign origin designated. as Ca- 
naanites.’ They might be acquired by purchase, by — 
et ter of sale, or by right of war, and again obtained 
‘their liberty by redemption or by letter of manumission, 
They. were not set free on the Sabbatical or. the Jubilee 
| year, nor were they allowed to redeem themselves with 
their own. money, as they and all, theirs were considered. 
ithe absolute. property of their masters, which was not. 
the case with Hebrew siaves. It was deemed meritori-— 
ous to have one’s heathen slaves circumcised. If they — 
_refused to submit to this, they were to be sold as speedily — 
as possible, Opinians were divided about the duty — 
jand expediency of manumitting foreizn slaves, the great 
/majority. entertaining views unfaveerable to them. 
Their treatment was in general very mild, being con- 
| sidered rather as members of the fimily than as 
strange rs. Any act of cruelty. at once set the slave 
free. The prize of the best Egyptian slaves was as 
‘high as one talent. Common Jewish slaves sold ai 
| thi rty shekela of. the Sanctuary, or sixty ordinary 
| shekels. Pesides the common cuties of the housebel’, 
Is ‘aves had to do all the .menial work, such as 
aad undressing their masters, tying, loosing, and carry- 


ear notice with another ext: rset, 
relation of ‘he. much 


| We will 
up an. 


select for ont extract one of special interest to those ae- = 
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-:perwerted and commented upon by conversionists—we | 
mean the position held by the female sex in the na- 


ing concubines, (especially at.an earlier period, 
seem to militate against the fundamental idea of the 
marriage relation. But against these drawbacks we 
have to put the two indubitable facts, that generally 
men were only united in wedlock to one wife, and that 
--. Jewish females occupied not only a comparatively but 
-. am absolutely high position. The law throughout re- | 
 eognised and protected the rights of women, and dis- 
- eouraged the practice of polygamy. An impartial 

_ yoader cannot rise from the perusal, not of a few isolated 
"passages, but of the sections of the Mishna bearing 
upon this subject, without being impressed with this 
 cofviction., To the age of-twelve years and one day 
females were reckoned minors, (boys to thirteen years 
and day,) during which period they were absolutely. 


. =Xtravagances, it was held lawful to dismiss a wi 
ut paying her the legally-secured portion, if she trans-: 


/ 


© The position assigned by the Hebrews to the fe- 
male sex bas been frequently misunde’stood. Fron 
the permission of polygamy, from its supposed general 
practice, and from isolated expressions by some rabbin« 
— ft has been hastily inferred to have been low. To arrive 


at correct views on this subject, we ought to compare 


oe the position of the Hebrew female not only with the 
elevated place which Christianity, in acknowled ner 
of ber real vocation, has assigned to her, but chiefly 
with that which she then occupied, and even at the pre-| 
sent time holds among other Eastern nations. The 


readers of the New Testament cannot but feel that the 


; ‘relations there indicated “proceed upon the: assumption 
that monogamy was the rule, and polygamy the excep-| 


tion, The permission of polygar-y, the comparative 
facility of obtaining a divorce, and the practice of keep- 
) may 


in the power of their father, who might betroth or give 


~ them in marriage, and who derived the benefit of what 
they might ean by their personal exertions. Marriage 
‘| Was preceded by a betrothal, which, in the province of 
Judea, was celebrated by a feast. The conditions of 
_ the marriage were then very precisely fixed, ‘he dowry 

- brought by the wife, and the sum of money to be paid 
to her in case of divorce or of widowtood, settled. 


Only a bona fide breach of these arrangements was 


deemed a valid ground for dissolving the bond thus 
* formed. 3 From the moment of this. formal betrothal-the 
couple were looked upon as married, and the relation 
conld oniy bé dissolved by a regular divorce. A be-} 
 trothal might be entered into by the parties personally, | 
or-by delegates, but in order to be valid it was neces- 

“sary for the bridegroom. to hand to the bride, either in 
money or otherwise, the val ue of at least a petutah, 
From the period of the betrothal, twelve months were 
allowed. to either party (if the bride was. a maid, and 
_ thirty days if a widow) to prepare for the marriage. 
In eases of longer delay, the bridegroom was bound to 


At their marriage, maidens wore garlands of myrtles, 
or a peculiar kind of veil covering the eves; sometimes 
their hair hung loosely down. It was a common prac- 
tice to distribute among: the company dried seeds, and, 
tn some parts of the country, to carry before the newly- 
married couple a pair of fowls, probably to indicate a 
wish for their fruitfulness. 
waa concluded by the handing of the money, by a written 
‘contract, or‘by cohabitation ; and it was again dissolved 
oy a divorce, or by the death of either party. 
the law no doubt afforded considerable facilities for ob- 
- taining a divorce, it also protected the rights of women, 


Legally speaking, marriage 
While 


and generaliy gavé a preference to their testimony in 


~ cases of dispute. “On the legitimate grounds of divorce, 


ihe two theological schools differed materially. ‘The 
Shammaites restricted them to the commission of an in- 


,. iguitous action by the wife, (probabiy adultery) ; the 
~ Hillelites going to an opposite extreme, and, playing 


apon the original of the text (Deut. xxiv. 1) quoted by 
Shammat, inferred that a divorce was warranted even 
when the wife had only spoiled her husband's dinner. 


Rabbi Akiba endeavoured, in the same manner, to prove 


hat a man might lawfully dismiss hig wife if he found 
«nother more attractive. Passing over such 
e with- 


aressed the law of Moses and of Judah, which was ap- 
ied not only to sin, but to acts of impropriety, such as 
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going about with loose hair, spinning in the street, 
familiarly talking with men, ill-treating her husband's 
parents in his presence, and brawling, i. @., ‘ Speaking 


hear her voice in the adjoining houses ;’ a general bad 
| reputation in the place, or the discovery of damaging 
!On the other hand, the wife could insist on being di- 
vorced from her husband if he was a leper, if he was 
affected with polypus (cancer ?), or if his trade obliged 
| as in the case of tanners and coppersmelters. However, 
the sages generally limited this concession to the first- 
| mentioned disease. To discourage a plurality of wives, 


wife should alweys take precedence of the second, the 
‘second of the third, &c. The ordinances with reference 
to divorces by absent husbands were, as all legislation on 
this subject, ‘very 


husband was bound to love and cherish his wife, com- 
‘fortably to support her, to redeem her if she had been 
| sold into slavery, and to bury her. On these occasions 
the poorest. Israelite was bound to provide, at least, two 
mourning files, and one mourning woman. 


husband's bed, and to work in wool.’ These regulations 
were modified if she was wealthy. ‘Ifshe had brought 


meal, to bake, or to wash; if two slaves, she was also 
free from cooking and suckling the children ; if three 
‘slaves, she was not required to make the bed, or to 


was bound immediately to divorce her, as it was thought 


belonged to her husband. On the other hand, he was 


|bound to make over to her one-half more than her! 


dowry if it consisted of ready money, and one-fifth less 
if it consisted in any other property.. Besides, the 
bridegroom was to allow his wife one-tenth of her 
dowry for pin-money. Jf a ‘father gave away his 
daughter without making any distinct statement. about 


{her dowry, he was bound to allow her, at least, fifty | 
sus; if it had expressly been provided that the bride| 
was to receive no dowry, it was delicately enjoined that. 


the bridegroom should furnish her, before the marriage, 
with.the necessary outfit. Even an orphan, who was 


| given away by her natural guardians, the parochial au- 
fthorities, was to receive, from the common funds, at}. = 
jleast, fifty sus as dowry. © Any real. property which a 


bride might Kave acquired, either before her betrothal, 
ease only if unknown to the bridegroom,) might again 
be disposed of by ker, either by sale or gift. A husband 


|city of Jerusalem, or to exchange a country for a town 
residence, and vice-versa; ora good for a bad house, 


tained in her husband's. house, or if: the surviving rela- 
‘tions aud she herself were young, in her father’s house. 
[f she had lived in her father’s house she was at all 
‘times at liberty to claim her Jegal portion ; but if she 
had ‘spent twenty-five years with the heirs of her late 
husband her money was forfeited, as it was considered 
that during that period she must have spent in charity 
a sum equal to that to which she was legally entitled. 
‘From this curious provision it would appear that the 
calculated annual expenditure for purely charitable pur- 
poses was at least one-eighth of one’s income. 
add, that priests were bound 'to inquire very particularly. 
into. the purty of the family with which they allied 
themselves by marriage, iest they might enter into con- 


gotten in lawful wedlock were ordinarily reckoned as. 
belonging to the family of their father, but if the mo- 


| ther alone was a Jewess, her offspring were also con- 


sidered Jews, The same privilege was also extended to 
the children of those who had forsaken Juda- 
lism. Of. the first we have an’ instance in the 
circumcision of Titus by Paul, of the second 
in the claims. put forward by the daughters of 
the apostate Acher. The period of suckling is variously 
stated. The Mishna fixes it at two years, or at least 
eighteen months, The education of daughters was al- 
most entirely confided to their mother, and even in that 
of sons she sustained an important part. 
their peculiar domestic duties, daughters were to be 
taught the written but not the oral law, as such studies 
might lead to undue familiarity with the other sex. 
Daughters were, whilst minors, so absolutely in the 
power of their father that he might even sell them igto 
slavery. If a person died, leaving sons and daughters, 
the former were sole heirs, but obliged to support their 
sisters, and that although the property left were only 
sufficient for the latter purpose. As mothers should 
admonish their sons to apply themselves to study, 
$0 wives were to encourage their husbands to the 
game. | 


OBSERVER, 


with her husband so loudly, that her neighbours could | 


circumstances which had been concealed before marriage. | 
him to perform either dirty or disagreeable manipulations, | 


it was enjoined that, in her claims, the first married 


The law specified the mutual duties and rights. The | 


On the} 
other hand, the wife was ‘to grind the meal, to bake,| 
to wash, to cook, to suckle her children, to make her 


with her one slave, she was not required to grind the 


work in wool; if four slaves {it is added), she might) = 
sit in her easy chair.’ However, this indulgence was] 
limited, and, under all circumstances, the wife expected, | 
at least, to work in wool. If, by a rash vow, a husband | - 
had forsworn himse’f not to allow his wife to work, he! 


| that idleness induced insanity. The whole of the per-|. 
sonal property of, or the income derived by the wife,| — 


| of the organ.. 


and vice versa. A widow might insist on being main- 


We only |. 


nection with heathens or with bastards. Children be-|. 


Besides | 


Patent Starch, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, | 
And pronoignced nced by Her Majesty's Laundress, to be 
THE STARCH SHE EVER USED: 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. 


‘Steam under Sixty Days to Australia, 
Passige £14 and upwards. | 
THE LIVERPOOL, & AUSTRALIAN Na. 
%  VIGATION COMPANY'S Celebrated Steam 
Clippers, in conjunction with the 
EAGLE LINE: OF PACKETS, 
Are dispatched on the 15th of each Month, 
To the consignment of BRIGHT, BROTHERS & CO. _ 
MELBOURNE, FORWARDING PASSENGERS TO 


The Clipper Ships of the Fagle Line are selected from the 
finest and fastest vessels built, and are guaranteed to sail to 


GENERAL WINDHAM, 1500 tona. 


_ This remarkably fine first-class vessel offers the best possible _ 
opportunity, to intending emigrants, being one of the fastest ships 
afloat, and fitted up in the most perfect manner for the comfort 
and convenience of all classes of passengers. 


Apply to GIBBS, BRIGHT. & CO., 1, North John-street, 
Liverpool; or to, SEYMOUR, PEACOCK & CU., 17, Grage- . 


we — - 


THE MEDICINE OF THE MILLION, 
PHILOSOPIY AND FACT. 


THE EXCITING CAUSE OF SICKNESS.. | 
Blood is the life-sustaining agent. It furnishes the com. 
ponents of flesh, bone; muscle, nerve and integument.” 
‘Tne siomach is ‘its manufactor), the veins its distributors; and 
the intestines the charinels through which the waste matter re- 
jected in its production is expelled. Upon the stomach, the —— 
errculatton and the bowels, these Puls act simultaneously, 
relieving indigestion, purifying the fluids, and regulating the 
“THE NATIONAL COMPLAINT. 
— Dyspepsia is the most common disease among all classes in - 
this country, It-assumes a thousand shapes, and is the primary > 
source of innumerable dangerous maladies; , but whatever its 
type or symptons, it yields readily and rapidly to this searching ee 


BILIOUS. AFFECTIONS. 


the Pills operate specitivally, imfalhbly rectitying us irregula- 
tities, and effectually curing. Jaundice, Bilious Remittants, and 
all the varieties oi disease generated by an unnatural condition 


ASTONISHING CURE OF ASTHMA. 
Copy of - letter from Mr. John Builic, Jun., Merchant, Ballyna. 

_, ‘Sir,—I have much pleasure in forwarding you particulars of © 


| another extraordinary cure of Asthma, effected by your valuable — 
| medicines, aiter every othec remedy had failed. Mr. James — 


Furey, of Drumagtiliss, Kilmore, Co. Down, was afflicted with 
this fearful complaint for twenty years, and was literally in the - 
last stage of the disorder, when he commenced taking your P ills, ws 
and well rubbing: the Oustment into the chest mght and morning. 
have the pleasure of itorming you, that atter persevering 


health... 


remain, Dear Sir, yours very truly, 


“JOHN BAILIS, 


Holloway's Pills dre the best remedy known in the world 


Fevers of all kinds .;Scrofula, or King's 
Bihous Complaints Gout {Sore Throats 
Blotches on the Skin Head-ache Stone and Gravel 
Bowel Complaints Indigestion Secondary Symptoms» 
Constipation vf the [Inflammation Tic- Douloureux 

Bowels JJaundice Tumours | | 
Consumption Liver Complaints jUleers 
Debility Lumbago {Worms of all kinds 
Dropsy Piles Weakness, from 
Dysentery ‘+Rheumatism whatever cause, 
_ Erysipelas }Retention of Urine | &e 


Sold at the Establishments of Prorgssor Hottowar, 244 
Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, and 80, Maiden Lane, . 
New York, also by alt respectable Druggisis and Dealers in 
| Medicines throughout the civilized world, at the 


ljd.; 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., 228., and 333. 
Ox. 


° There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.&.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorde 
are affixed toeach Box, 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprictor, \sRawAM 
Beniscu, Ph.Dr., at ‘his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. ery Axe 


| im the Parish of Alihallows, in the City of London. (B.C) 


‘London : Friday, June 19, 1807 


PARTS OF AUSTRALIA... 


‘Packet of the 15th JUNE, the superior new Clipper Ship, 


The quantity and quolity of the bile are of vital importance” 
| {to health. Upon the liver, the gland which secretes this fluid, 

a 0} or between her betrothal and her marriage, (in the latter 

 ‘yaintain his betrothed. If the bride was divorced be- 

-. tote marriage she received the aum settled at the betro- 

thal, which, in the case. of a maid, was by statute not] could riot oblige his wife, to leave the Holy Land or the 

jess than 200, and.in that of a widow 100 dinars, but | | 

might be augmented to any extent according to previous 

agreement. But it is doubtful whether, in case of di- 

 voree before marriage, the bride could sue for any very 

considerable increase of the statutory sum, On the 

marriage-day the bridegroom, with his friends, went to 

bring home: his espoused wife, who was accompanied by 

-. her-companions. Festivities, lasting for some time, in- 

‘augurated the happy event. Maidens were generally 

on the fourth day the week (Wednesday), 

to allow three free days to prepare for the.marriage, and 

to enable the bridegroom wiihout delay to bring any 

- gomplaint as to the past chastity of his bride. before 

the tribunals, which met every Thursday. Widows. 

were generally married on the fifth day of the week. 


with vour remedies, as above mentioned, for eiyht weeks, he 
| was completely cured, and has ever since enjoyed the best of 
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